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rheir loveliness of life and leaf 

At last the waving trees have shed, 
The garden ground ts sown with grief, 

The gay chrysanthemum Is dea’. 
There 1s no comfort In the sear, 

Despair has slowly tolled his knel', 
The world's existence ts a tear, 

And life but one supreme farewell, 
But oh, my love ! remember this: 

There must be birth and blossoming; 
Nature will waken with a kiss 

Next Spring! 


Late, was it not? this mystic year, 
We came together—you and 1? 
We saw the river through a tear, 
And weeping, felt the roses die. 
We dreamed and saw the swallows fled, 
The garden stripp’d of her attire, 
And then, when all the world was dead, 
We both sat watching by the fire. 
But oh, my love ! there will begin 
Another life ! the primrose-ring! 
Deep woods that we must whisper in 
Next Spring! 


A BLACK VEIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘LORD LYNNE’'S CHOICE,”’ 
‘“‘WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,’ 
ETC. 





ETC., ETC., 





° CHAPTER VI. 

f{ ARGARET ULLSWATER raised her 
\ eyes suddenly as she addressed her 
mother, and I was struck by the serene 
beauty of their expression. They were full 
of poetry and passion—glorious eyes I 
thought them. 

Then Lady Ullswater spoke again. 

“My daughters have not yet recovered 
from the shock occasioned by your sudden 
appearance, as you see, Lady Dundas,” she 
remarked. 

“They cannot regret it more than 1] do 
myself,’’ I said. j 

“T feel that [ought almost to apologise 
for existing. 

‘““Mainina does not mean that,’’ said Mar- 
garet Ullswater; and her voice was sweet 
and low. 

Miss Ullswater never even looked towards 
me. 

She rose, 
mother. 

“Dear mamma,” 
than I thought it possible for her to speak, 
‘try notto despond. It was certainly a 
grievous blow to fall upon you without 
warning.” 

Then the fair-haired girl 
went to her mother’s side. 

“Mamma,” she said, “you must not 
grieve in this way. It may turn out better 
than you think.” 

“It will be ruin, iny dear Daisy, for us— 
neither more nor less.”’ 

“It must be less, not more,’ laughed 
Daisy—for so they called Margaret Uliswa- 
ter; “and you must try to imeet it more 
quietiv and bravely, mamma.’’ 

‘How can you speak so lightly, 
said Lady Ullswater sadly, 
know all there is at stake ?”’ 

My face was white and set when I left 
my seat and crossed over to them. It was 
not in human nature to keep silence any 
longer. 

I could not do it. 

“This is not very pleasant for me, 
Ullswater,’’ I said. 

“TI do not know how to efface inyself, or I 


would do so 


and went hastily over to her 


rose also, and 


” 


Daisy,”’ 
“when you 


Lady 


° ' . ' . r f 


. 4a " reas 


: | | , 
eT if a He 


i ieu 
Miss Ullswater turned her 
some face to me. 


proud hand 


} the first consideration 





| 
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“You are not quite just. You do not see 
mamma's side of the question,”’ she said. 

“Will you explain what I fail to under- 
stand?’’ Tasked. “I shall be pleased to 
hear it.’’ 

“You do not know perhaps,’’ she said, 
“that our uncle, Lord St. Asaph, has 
brought us up almost as though we were 
his own children; educated 
and his heir- 
esses, 
ized.”’ 

“Ts it my fault, Miss Ullswater ?’’I asked. 
“Answer faifly—is it my fault?” 

She was'silent for some minutes, with a 
look of calm consideration on her face. 

“No,” she said, “it isnot your fault; but 
you are the cause of it.’’ 

“A distinction without a differenge,’’ I 
rejoined; and the blue eyes looked keenly 
at me. 

“T cannot take any share of the blame to 
invself,’’ I said. 

“It seems to me that the whole fault lies 
with Lord St. Asaph. 

“In concealing his marriage he did wrong 
to you and wrong to me. 

“You have evidently never thought of 
my feciings with regard to the subject. 
Has iny lile been so pleasant, do you think? 
I have been brought up in ignorance of 
those who are near and dear to me. Thave 
never seen ny inother’s face. I have been 
for thirteen vears longing passionately to 
find parents and home, friends and rela- 
tives. 

“And this is the result,” I eried, raising 
my hands with a wild gesture—“this is the 
end of it all! Ilas no one 
ine? 

“Ti seems to me that my case is a thous- 
and times harder than yours. You lose a 
little money, but you have cach other to 
love. 


we have been 
introduced to the world 
Now, all at once we 


as 
are 


any coupassion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pauper- | 





“T lose all my hope ‘and dreamns—all that | 


” 


ever made iny life bearable. 
“You will find people hold money to be 


Lady Ullswater; while the elder girl turned 
her face thoughtfully to me. 
“You are right,”’ she said. 
hard case, as well as ours.’’ 
“feannot think why my brother kept 
his marriage unless it 


“Yours is a 


concealed, 


because he was ashamed of it,’’observed her 


she said, more gently | 


| world as his wife. 


mother. 

“You have no right te assume that, Lady 
Ullswater,” I said warmly. “You have no 
right lo suggest it.”’ 

“Perhaps not,’ she replied eoldly ; “nev- 
ertheless I imagine it to If the 
Karl had inarried any one of lisown rank 
in life, he would have introduced herto the 
The very tact that he 
kept his marriage a profound secret proves 
for some reason or other 
ot it. Wecan come only to that conclu- 


be true. 


he was ashamed 


| sion.”’ 


' 


“It would be better, since you are in pro- 
found ignorance of ail the facts, to come to 
no conelusion at-all,’’ I said; and Miss 
Ullswater looked at her mother. 

“Lady Dundas is right,”’ said. “We 
ought not to make any unkind comments 
until we know the whole story.”’ 

Just then a footinan appeared with a mes- 
sage from Lord St. Asaph. 

Lady Dundas's presence was desired in 
halt an hour’s time, and she was to go there 
alone. 

“We are not to be witnesses of the pater- 


whe 


nal raptures, evidently,’’ said Lady Ulls 
water. “IT am quite content to be spared 
them.” 

I inade no reply. 

I could hardiy breathe. 
ing at ine earne 
Lord St. Asaph is our uncle, and @f course 


WAG bei AED WO 


in this world,” said 


we are very grateful to hin; but I should 
not like to be his daughter—I should not 
indeed. 

“Your life will not bea bed of roses, Lady 
Dundas.”’ 

“You all do your best to frighten ine and 
make me miserable,’ I said. “I never 
thought [ could be so unhappy.” 

The blue eyes looked kindly at me, the 
dark ones thoughtfully. 

“Where is Lance ?"’ Lady Ullswater de- 
manded suddenly. 

“Gone out, inamma,”’ replied Daisy. 
think he has rather a hard time of 
the Earl. 

“He looked tired and anxious.”’ 

“Poor boy !"' sighed her mother. 

“Ain I in his way also?” T asked. 

‘Most decidedly,"’ she replied curtly. 

I laughed. 

It was such a 
home, it was such a rude awakening from 
my beautiful dreams that T could 
laughing. 

“When he comes in, tell him I want him 
in the library,”’ said Lady Ullseater. 

She rose and quitted the room, leaving 
me alone with the Zirls. They looked 
at me just a little shyly ; then Miss Ullswa- 
ter spoke. 

“Mamina 1s in great distress,’’ 
“We have never seen her so 
she is now.” 

I knew asort of apology was 
but I was too miserable to heed it. 

“Shall vou not be afraid to see the 
alone?" asked Daisy. 

I was not quite sure whether I wanted to 
see him at all. 

The “reprobate Karl" was not the father 
of iny dreams. 

“You look very unhappy,” 
Daisy. 

‘“Fiow sad it is for all of us! You must try 
to be more cheerful.’ 


sey 
it with 


burlesque of coming 


said, 


troubled as 


she 


intended, 


earl 


continued 


“T cannot see one gleam of hope,’’ [I an- 
swered, 
“Notone?" she said laughingly. “Are 


you not even pleased to have us for cous- 


| ins?” 
“That would be of little use when you 
dislike meso much,’ T answered. 
“We donot know you yet," said Miss 


was 


Ullswater, looking at ine with serene eyes, 
“It is possible that when we know you we 
may like vou for your own #ake, We can 
not be expected to feel sudden affection for 


| one who has broug it bitter disappointinent 


’ 


’ 


into our lives.’ 
That was perfectly true, and T caine to 
the conclusion that patience and forbearance 
were needed on both sides, 
* * * * * * * 


“The Earl is waiting to see Lady Dun- 


das,’ was the inessaye that sent a thrill of 
fear through me, 
The girls both 
stuiled. 
“Nobody is quite so black as he or she is 
“He may be 


looked up, and Daisy 


painted,’ she said cheerfully. 
kind to you.” 

Jt was an ordeal. 

Jhad neverthought it possible that I eould 
feel such dread of any living ereature. 

What would I not have given for Miss 
Pentarn—even for Daisy—-to go with me! 
I trembled atthe very thought 
the * eprobate Farl.”’ 

J felt rather though I were going to 
ineeva judge and an executioner than a 
father. 

Only heaven knew how my heart sank as 


of secing 


as 


l followed the Earl's valet to bis room, and 
I treinbled asl 
“Ts Lord St. Asaph very ill? T asked the 


had never done before 


Valet 


’ ~ 


i “ y 


fae 


| oad 
| 
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It was no sweet sutn‘nons home because he 
Wished to see ime or could live no longer 
Without me, 

Ife was dying, and felt compelled to do 
ine justice, 

The room T entered was very lofty, light- 
ed by three large windows, and furnished 
in inost Juxurious At the end 
stood bedstead, riehly 
draped in blue silk and gold. i 

“Come near,” said a voice that made my 
heart beat ayain. 


fashion. 


an linposing-look 


It was imperative and commanding; but 


there was something in it whieh brought 


the tears with a hot rush into iny eyes, 


not help | 


I was alone with iy father. 
I walked with as mueh se] f-possession as 
I could muster to the bedside. 


Alas, alas, he might well be called the 
“reprobate Karl’’ 
No wonder all hope died in my heart 


when my eves fell on the grizzled, band- 
some, wicked face. 

He then looked up at me, and our eyes 
met, 

Something between «sinile and a 
Leould not 


sneer 


passed over his face, detine 


the expression. 
I detertnined that T would speak first. 


Heshould not Know how frightened I was. 


Instinet told sae that he would despise 
cowardice, 

“To am sorry to find you so ill, sir,” 1 
said. 


He held out his hand to me, and it seem- 

to me that his dark keen eves tried to 
read iny very heartand soul. They sottened 
as they looked at ine, those eves that others 
dreaded so, ; 

"So," he said slowly,**you are tiny daugh- 
ter, Laurie Dundas! Let 
you, ty dear.” 


ine look well at 


T stood still, trying to seem quite at my 
euse, 

A smnile cameover his face. 
You 


Asaph grace 


“You are very beautiful, my dear. 
have the St. Asaph face, the St. 
and bearing ; they are a fine old race."’ 
thrat 
them,’’ T remarked. 


Treat 


“You forget, sir, Tknow nothing of 


OT Course mot; Vou will tow, 


have you to say toine after all these yes 


of absence ? 


“You were achild of two when I saw vou 


last, Laurie, «a fine spirited little lassie, 


rewly tofightall vour phurse 4single imndles], 
IT kissed you and bade you) good-bye 


° 
and T have not 


then, 
seen Vou sines. What have 


” 


Vou lo say to tne tow 

“If T said what I thought, I should ask 
you why you ive leitine tothe eare of 
Btrangwers all thes irs, is eaudy 
answer, 

‘You have the trues \~- is t 
said. ‘You have plenty of courage big 
luady.”’ 

“If T judge rightly, J shall have plenty 
of need for it,” TP rejoined. 

He chuckled to binnself It wasecertaints 
the most ghastly and mysterious sound J 


had ever heard, 


“You are right,’’ he said. 

“You will need the spiritof your race I 
Ought not to Lave left you all these irs 
] took you from your mother whe vou 
wereonly two, and en she asked tor you 
I told her that vou were wl arich = dye 
ehuckled myiaiti. 

I felt Something like hatred stirring in 
my heart against hin, and IT prayed to 
Heaven toh spe tne 

J must try to respect my own father,even 
if he sliotld tee wv eal. 

You ‘ cruel and cowardly a 
I | ntly 











— 
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“No, indeed she does not. You see she 
was such an infer—— Why, what is the 
matter?’’—for Thad laid iny hand somewhat 
roughivoon bis arin. 

“You must not say one word against my 
mother; T will not bear it!’ [ eried. 

“What «a litthe spitfire!” laughed 
Far}. 

“T bave dreamed of my mother all my 
life, and T eannot listen to such words," I 
protested, ignoring his Interruption, 

“Your mother was a tool!’ he eried. 

“There are worse things in this world 
than fools,’ Lanswered. 

Again he laughed the horrible laugh 
that made the blood run cold through my 
veins. 

“You mean rogues,” he said. 

“Ah, Dsee!t Some one has been telling 
youthat lam a reprobate—a tine tithe— 
quite a true one tT’ 

“More is the pity. IT) see 
wickedness,” | remarked, 

“You donot? Well tastes differ. What 
have you to say to me, Laurie, after this 
long absence? Aim To anything like what 
you expected to see?” 

“Not in the least,’ T replied. 

“You are pleasantly frank,’’ be 
laughing. 

“What did you expect to see?" 

“Palwayvs pietured tiny father as a hero, a 
gentler at le aust.’’ 

“And vou tindthat Tam wanting in the 
necessary qualifications ?" he asked, with a 
ginack of lis erael lips, 

‘Considering that vou pride youself on 
the reputation vou bear, Pdo not see how 
vou ean either be either a hero or a gentle- 
man. 

“You tiust mind what you say to me,” 
he said savagely, bis face darkening. ‘I 
have not the best of tenipers. It vou vex 


no glory in 


said, 


me, Pshall send you back to Miss Pen- 
tari.’ 

“T wish to Heaven vou would, sir,” I 
cried, “lor LT amr sure Tshall be miserable 
here! 

“Lady Ullswater and her daughters do 


not like me, and T shall veither 
With vou. 

He took no heed of the latter part of the 
sentence, he was so delighted at hearing the 
first. 

The very spirit of 
gleam in his eves, 

“So ome lady and 
like vou! 

“They thought themselves so sure of the 
old Karl's inoney—se sure of it that it was 
hardly worth while to conciliate him. They 
Will see now, [shall enjoy the next few 
Caysl” 

I eould not wonder at his words when I 
remembered that he had laughed at my 
mother’s grief over tiny supposed death, , 

“You must help me, Laurie,’ he 
sald, 

“TPoinust pay them out.’ 


be happy 


mischief seemed = to 


her daughters do not 


“TP shall help vou in no such design, sir,’ 
T answered hotly. 

“Tam sorry for Lady Ullswater and her 
daughters.” 


| eruel father told 


dering il 


ee 





I could not see any joke in bis speech ; 


the 


l but he did, for ne laughed heartily. 
“You have done me good,” 


entiv: “I have not laughed so much for a 
lony tiie. 
“You must come and see me often, 


Laurie. 

“J have done «a wise thing in sending tor 
you. The Uliswaters are in possession, I 
SU ppome 7” 

“They are all here,” I said. 

“Where the carcass is'—you know the 


| rest,”’ was bis comment. 


Ad so ended my first interview with iny 
father. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
LEFT my father’s room with miny brain 
| in a whirl. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POS® _ 


—__ 





| She pointed out to me the portrait ofa 


he said pres- | 


beautitul stately woman with a mantle of 
purple velvet thrown over one shoulder. 
“That was the late Countess of St. Asaph 


| she said. 


I could have fancied I was haunted by 
an evil dream. 


He yielded to inv whim. 

For the preseat 1 was not to be 
of the house. 

But I was to do just as IT Jiked, to order 
what I pleased, to remember that I was his 
only daughter, and to make inyself perfect- 
ly at home. 
the evening. 

I shall never forget the feeling of utter 
desolation with whieh T leff his room, the 
hot anger, the fierce rebellion in tiv heart, 
tue desperation, the utter blank despair. 
The world seemed to have crumbled sud- 
dently beneath inv teet. 

How I wished that I 
ny poor 


inistress 


had died, as my 
young mother 
that IT had ! 

Wiiv bad he told her so? 
parted ? 

Why had he spoken so cruelly of her? I 
was crushed by the bitterness of ny own 
reat anguish. 

The foriner uncertainty, with its sweet 
Vague possibilities, had been a thousand 
times better than this present cruel krow- 
ledge. 

My heart was breaking; yet I felt too in- 
dignant for tears. 

A slighter sorrow would have been eased 
by them, 

I stood at the head of the great staircase, 
looking down on the vast collection of treas- 
ures that were so lavishly displayed, won- 
it could) be possible that) this 
magnificent mansion was really my home, 
really iny father’s house. 

J could hardly realize it. 

The servants who passed looked at me in 
curious wonder, 

No one had told them that their master’s 
daughter had come tw take her place im his 
home, 

They were evidently quite unconscious 


| of iny existence. 
“Let it be so!’ Leried, in the bitterness | 


then | 


“Are vou mad?” he eried, his face flush- | 


Inge purple. 

No, foam notimad, nor am dT mean. I 
cannot enjoy the discomfiture of others,’ I 
replied, 

“T believe on my soul, they have bribed 
you already! he eried, : 

“Noone could bribe me,” b retorted. “I 
do not know what vou mean ty bribing, 1 
repeat that Tau: very sorry for them.” 

“Mind you do not say that again, or they 
will be the last words that will pass be- 
tween us—the very last.” 

I was silent. : 

He was inv father, and I 
to obey him. 

“Come, Laurie,’ he said, pleased, I think 
at tny silence,*we tnust not quarrel as soon 
as weineet. Have you no kiss for your 
father?” : 

Ah ine, how often had | dreamed of the 
hour in whieh | should first kiss iy father’s 
face ! 


felt constrained 


My verv heart reeoiled from it now. Old, 
wrinkled, leering, scorn and every evil pas 
sion seemed to be statiped on it. But he 
seemed to expect this inark of attention, so 
I paid at. 

“You area beautiful girl, Laurie, he 
said, “and vou will have alarge fortune, I 
Wish now that Thad sent for you a year 
ago. You must try to make yourself happy 
at home.” 

What a 
were ! 

How could Lever be happy in this atimos- 
phere of jealousy and anger. 

“You shall have everything vou want; 
and from this tnoment vou are mistress of 


horrible mockery the words 


Yatton House, in place of Lady Uliswa- 
ter."’ 
Teould not bear that. TI held) out) my 


hands to him. 

“Papa,” T said, do be a little kind to me: 
I beg you not to immake me tuistress of this 
great house just yet. To will be very 
obedient and docile, T will do everything 
you tell me, if vou will grant ime this one 
favor. 

“They will hate ine so!" 

He was a little touched by the appeal. 

“Well, well,’ he said more softly, “we 
will begin by degrees, 


“Do vou Know, Laurie, that this is the 
first Line anyone Opposed ime for many 
years ? 

“Perhaps vou are all the worse for it,”’ I 
Bi ‘ 

Perhaps | responded the Earl, with 
a » 

Miss Pentarn says that nothing trains 
one lo be goocd-te ipered & mnuch aS CONn- 
stant contradiction, 1 remarked very 


eagerly. 
“Whata pity I never 
garn !"’ he exclaimed. 


knew Miss Pen- 


‘tor the cheerful murimur. of 


of my heart; and I said no word as they 
passed me. 

“My tather’s house !”’ 

Could there be a greater stranger in it 
than I? 

Could any one be less at ease ? Whither 
should T go? 

Into which of these magnificent rooms 
should T wonder? 

low should [ occupy myself? I 
voices 


longed 
in the 


| class room. 


German verbs would have been prefera- 
ble. 


I was to see the Earl again in | 
| 


Whi had they | 


| pected iny thoughts, tor 





And this was the day I had longed for all | 


inv life! 

A dread chill came over me. What it 
everything in life should prove as cruel a 
disappointment? 

While 
vanced towards me, 
wearing athick gold 
white lace, 

“Some one else to detest me and tell me 
Tamsin the way!’ T said to myself. 

But | was mistaken. The 
stopped within a little distance 
and bowed profoundly. 

“T am Mrs. Bennett the housekeeper, 
and the Earl has sentime to vour ladyship”’ 
said a pleasant voice. ‘The Earl wished 
ine to show your ladvship all the different 
su,tes of rooms, and see that the one you 
select is prepared for vou.” . 

“TL donot inind whieh it is, I 
What could a choiee of rooms matter to one 
Whose very heart was crushed? 

To iy astonishiment tbe housekeeper 
Siniled,. 

“it T may be pardoned for saying so, I 
would urge your ladyshipto inspect them,” 
she said. 

“No one everdisobeys the Earl. I shall 
have great pleasure in helping you to choose 
a suite of rooms.” 

She was so civil, cheerful, and pleasant 
that I went with her, glad of anything that 
would fora few minutes take ine out of 
miyself and keep ime = from indulging in 
gloomy thoughts. 

What a house it was! 

Long before the survey was over, my 
head and eves ached with the glitter and 
splendor, the beauty of pictures and statues 
the charm of bull and marquetry, of jasper 
and onyx, of jewelied tazzas, of rare and 
priceless china. 

Well might Lady Ullswater enjoy being 
inistress of sucha place, and dislike the 
idea of seeing another supplant her! 

W hat charmed me inost was the profusion 
of flowers. 

They were everywhere, 
and beautiful. 

My eves wandered in search of something 
that miyht have belonged to nv mother " 
portrait, a DOOK, any Sign ort ke! that sine 
had ever been in the house but I coul 
none. 

“There area few fatnily portraits here, 
but most of them are at Yatton,’’ Mrs. Ben- 
nett observed, as we stood in the picture- 


| gallery. 


clad in black silk, 
chain and a cap of 


stranger 
fromm ime, 


rare, fragrant, 


i sex 


I looked at her with startled eyes. 

“Do you mean my mother?’ I asked ; 
and the woman's face grew red. 

“No, my lady,” she replied. “I mean 
the late Countess—mother of the present 
Earl.” 

I looked at the beautiful imperious face, 
and in itsaw a great resemblance to her 
daughter, Lady Uilswater. 

“A very beautiful woian,”’ was iIny com- 
inent. 

“Yes, the late Countess of St. Asaph was 
one of the proudest and most beautiful wo- 
men in Bugland.” 

“Have you been in the family long?" I 
asked. 

“More than thirty vears,”’ she replied. 

“Then you must have seen—you must 
have known my mother!’ T eried engerty. 
“T would give all the world if you would 
tell me something about her—-what she 
was like.”’ 

Mra. Bennett shook her head. 

“We always understood that the Earl was 
unmarried,’ she replied. : 

“Until his lordship sent tor me this 
morning and told we about your ladyship, 
I had never heard one word, I was taken 
by surprise.” 

“Then you have neither seen nor do you 
know anything of my mother?" I asked, 
quietly. 

“No, iny lady.” 

I was bitterly disappointed. 

Wien should I come upon some trace of 
mv mother? 

The great passionate longing of my heart 
was to see her; she was everything in the 
world to me. 

I thought even that I could die happy if 
inveves might fall but once -on my mo- 
ther’s face. 

Now I seemed to be farther from her than 
ever. 

This woman had lived thirty vears in my 
father’s house, and had heard no mention 
of her name. 

We&vent through many suites of rooms. 

“Do not let me choose rooms occupied by 
any one else,” said. ‘I do not wish to 
vive trouble.” 

“The Earl said you were to have the best, 
inv lady,’’ was the answer. 

“Where does Lady Ullswater sleep?” I 
asked. 

She pointed out the rooms to me, and I 
decided that I] would have mine as far from 
hers as possible. 

lam afraid that Mrs. Bennett 
I sawa sinile on 
her face, 

I choose three beautiful rooms, 

They looked over the park; 
more at home when I knew that they were 
really mine. 





| which orders the girl obeyed. 


Sir Lancelot, to smoke a cigar; and he is 
not at home."’ 

“Do not tell any one where I am 
and show me the way,” 1 said—both of 





. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


§ the heavy clouds gather before a vio. 
lent storin—deepen, darken, then 
break, falling in heavy rain—even sq 

tne clouds of my sorrow gathered—deepen- 
ed, darkened, until the tears came. Al 
ine, how I wept! 

Was it that morning that I had been so 
happy because an hour was given me to be 
spent under the trees—only that mornin 
that I had been sent for, that my heart hail 
beaten hign with hope? It seemed to 
me, remembering the pain I had suffered, 
ages since. 

Ah, it wasa luxury to be alone! 

Tbe grounds were not very extensive. 
An old-fashioned fountain stood in the 
midst of a green lawn; and this was sur- 
rounded by a belt of lime-trees; beyond 
was another lawn, where the grass grew 
wild, some fine oaks and a noble cedar. 
Under its dark drooping vane I sought 
shelter, it was so cool, 80 still. There was 
not a sound, not even the rustle of a bough, 
the song of a bird. 


Reckless in my sorrow as in iny joy, I 
knelt downand laid my head upon one of 
the little garden-chairs, and wept as though 
my heart would break. 

was so iniserable that it seemed to mea 
luxury to weep. 

Ah, why was my lot so unlike that of 
others ? 

Where in the wide world was my dear 
mother? 

How passionately I cried for her. Surely 
Heaven would give her to me, would let me 
see her before I died ! 

The tears fell faster, bitter sobs well-nigh 
choked me. 

Ilysteria was rapidly mastering ime, 
when two hands were laid upon my shoul- 


| der, and a voice that was music to me fell 


half sus- | 


and I felt | 


I directed all iny boxes and books to be | 
brought there when they came from Pen- | 
| 


tarn House. 

At least now T should not be compelled to 
sit with those who disliked ine so mnuch. 

“The Earl said, ny lady, that anything 
you wished for was to be brought here at 
onee.”* 

I thanked her, but said 
nothing. 

Graduaily the sense of desolation was 
growing stronger and deeper. 

I remembered all that the other girls, iny 


that I wanted 


| schoolfellows, had said about their going 


| home—the loving 


: | them, the kisses lavished on 
J thus mused a stately figure ad- | 


preparations make for 
imothers’ watehful anxiety, 

How often they had spoken of it with 
siniling lips and tearful eyes! 

I therm contrasted ny home-coming with 
theirs. 

Hate and jealousy met meon the threshold; 
iny father was a reprobate, and of iny mo- 
ther I could hear nothing. 7 

I sat down by the open window. 

I had resolved not’ to shed one tear, but 
ny Strength and courage were yiving way. 
I tried to draw what comfort I could from 
outward circumstances, 

I tried to take pleasure in the facet that I 


| was Lady Dundas, an Earl's daughter, that 


replied. | 


) atom of comfort to be 


this magniticent house was my father’s 
home, that I should have money and jew- 
els without Stint; but there was not’ one 
derived from these 
facts. 

I wanted love, not luxury, or weaith, or 
title—simply love. 

If my mother had been of humble birth, 
yet had clasped ine to her breast with tears 
and kisses, I should have been content— ah, 
more than content! 

Then caine a messenger to say that lun- 
cheon was ready, and that Lady Ullswater 
was Wailing for ime; with such a weighton 
iny heart 1 would not go down-stairs to 
mnect them again. 

So I declined luncheon, urging as an ex- 
cuse that I had a headache and was rest- 
ing. 

Lady Ullswater sent word that she was 
sorry I was not well—she would come and 
see lhe. 

I determined at once that she should not. 
Of course they were dving with curiosity to 
know all about iny interview with the Earl 
What I thought of hin, what he had said 
tome; but I would not gratify their 
curiosity. 

It Lady Ullswater intended to come to 
mv rooin, I would leave it. 


I had ordered a cup oftea; so, when the 


naid returned with it I questioned her. 
“Is there any place, any spot in this 

house, where one can be quite alone, with- 

oul fear or chance ofintrusion?’’ I asked. 


‘I want to be undisturbed for a short tiie. 
Pell ine where I can go.” 


““No one goes into the grounds at the | 
| back of the house,”’ she replied, 


them, their | 


on my ears. 

“What is the 
child ?”’ 

I stopped weeping for very fright. I was 
lying helpless on the grass, my face wet 
with tears, ny eyes blinded, my heart torn 
with sorrow. 

“Whoever you are, do not cry so bitterly, 
child.” 

And then, to my utter astonishment, a 
wart kindly hand pushed aside the tangles 
of black hair, and some one kissed me. 

“All the trouble in the world put to- 
gether should not cause such tears,’’ said 
the rich deep voice. 

“W hat is the matter?” 

Let ine tell the truth. 

That kiss took ny heart from me—chang- 
ed the world for me. 

Then a pair of strong arms gathered me 
into their clasp. 

My head, that had found no better rest- 
ing-place than the cool green grass, was laid 
on a man’s broad chest. 

I could feel the quick beating of his 
heart. 

W here was I ? 

“Poor child! 
such tears ?”’ 

I looked up. 

Bending over me was a face—ah, well, no 
words that I could find would ever describe 
it—the fair frank beauty, noble kindliness, 
power, and courage expressd in it! Two 
dark- blue eyes were looking into mine, 80 
full of pity and sympathy that they cheered 


matter, my poor little 


What trouble has caused 


| uy very heart. 


| to hear you, 


‘Poor child!’ he repeated, one strong 
arm drawing me nearer. ‘I could not bear 
I wish I knew how to coin- 
fort you. 

Then I saw an expression of surprise 
come into his eyes. 

“Tam nota child!’ I cried. “Oh, how I 
wish I were !”’ 

“I beg your pardon,’’ he said—‘“‘indeed I 
do. I should not have—have dared to kiss 
you had I not thought you were a_ child. 
Never mind: there is no harm done.” 

Then I took courage and looked up. My 
companion was afine tall man, and he 
seemed to me so fearless, So brave, so pow- 
erful to aid, that my whole heart went out 
to hiin. 

I see his face now as I saw it then, in the 
subdued light beneath the cedar, with clus- 
ters of fair hair that fell slighly over his 
forehead. 

His brows were lofty, his eyes dark, deep 


| blue. 


But his most perfect feature was his 
mouth—it was at once proud, sweet, and 


| lunperious. 


No one would disobey a command from 


| those lips, no one would despise approval. 


1 shall never forget his surprise, as, 
throwing aside the falling masses of my 
biack hair and arranging my black dress 
with becoming dignity, I stood before 
him, tall and slender, a grown up girl of 
seventeen. 

‘I do not know how to apologize to you,” 


| he said. 


“Tam afraid to ask what you think of 
me. I declare that Ithought you were a 
child.”’ 

_ I would not have parted with the memory 
of that kiss on any account. It was dear 
and sacred to ne already. But it would 
not do to tell him so. . 

*“‘As soon as I returned,” he continued, 
‘“l asked if my cousin had come, and my 
mother said the child was here, but had 
hidden herself somewhere or other in a fit 
of sulks.”’ 

} “How unjust!” I 

| made no comment. 

“Thinking perhaps that in this eccéntric 


exclaimed. But he 


“except | household you had had a poor welcome 
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| 
home, I came in search of vou; but I never | 


expected to find a grown-up young lady.” 
“I wish that I were not grown up,” I 
said; “and I Lope you will not like me any 


jess for it."’ 


“No,” he replied, outing,“ ay ay 
Now tell me, al- 


promise not to do tha. 
though I know already—tell me who you 


are. 

“I am the most miserable girl in the wide 
world!’ I cried. 

‘That is sad news,” he suid gently. “We 
must try to remedy it, By what name 
must I eall the most miserable girl in the 
world ?” . 

“T am Laurie Dundas,”’ was tle brief re- 
ply. 

“so I thought. 

‘But my mother spoke as though you 
were a child. 

“That misled me. 

“So you are Lady Dundas. My dear 
cousin, let me give you a hearty, honest, 
loving welcome home.” 

What wonder that I loved him at that 
moment as I hope to love bim at the hour 
of my death ? 

Those were the first kind words [ had 
heard that day—that was iny first welcoine 
hone. 

What wonder that I took the strong sun- 
burnt hand in mine and kissed it with pas- 
sionate tears ? 

‘‘Nay,’’ he said gently, “poor child, do 
not do that. 

And, stooping, he kissed my face once 
again. 

‘*Now tell mne,’’ he said, ‘‘why you were 
crying so bitterly.” 

“Are you Sir Lancelot ?’’ I asked him 
timidly. 


“Yes, I ain Sir Lancelot, the redresser of | Stones out of the wal 


* 


your wrongs, Lady Laurie. 


| 
| 





and for five or six days he lived in elysium; 
but then a change came, and it dawned up- 
on Samuel Lathrop’s mental vision that 
Ethel Easton was a sad coquette. 

When Mr. Lathrop arrived, and Miss 
Easton appeared so to approve his admira- 
tion and devotion to the exclusion of all 
others, there was guashing of teeth, and 


| bitter anathemas pronounced upon his de- 
| voted head by the young men in question. 


But now she seems to tire of the atten- 
tion of only one inan,and the twelve young 
inen were again adinitted to favor. 

Then comes Mr, Lathrop’s turn to gnash 
his teeth. 

But what is one amongst 80 many ? 

Ile sulks, and he mopes,and he com- 
plains, but all to no purpose ; she still con- 
tinues dancing three times in succession 
every eveuing with that miserable snob, 
Tom Wilson. 

On all sailing and driving parties she 
takes particular pains to unmercifully snub 
him, and life to Samuel Lathrop, grows to 
be a burden. 

On > ser windy March day he 
has told iss Easton, at the conclusion of 
anotuer gentle remonstrance, that he sees 
now clearly they are not suited to each 
other, and he intends returning to town the 
following day. 

She looks a little startled when she hears 
his last Words, and her under lip and eyelids 
auiver; but she replies that she has long 
been of his opinion, too; that he does nothing 
but scold and annoy her ; that he is horri- 
bly jealous and suspicious, and it is proba- 
bly just as well that it should end now. So, 
as a preliminary to the journey homme, he 
takes the walk on the sea-wall. 

As Sainuel ——? sits idly digging little 

, and tossing them in- 
to the water him, he 


near suddenly 


Ah, I could not complain ot his mother | hears alow laugh, and coming around the 


to him, so I simply answered— 

“I cannot help being unhappy. 
that every one dislikes tme—nay, hates me 
—and that I am most miserably in the way. 
I wish that I had died when I was a child. 
I can never be happy—I can never be like 
other girls.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Why?” I repeated. 

“Oh, Sir Lancelot, how can you ask me? 
I have no mother;and I have this additional 
misery, that I know that she is living, and 
that, in all human probability, I shall never 
see her.”’ 

“Ah, that issad!’? he said gently; and 
his hand fell with a caressing touch upon 
miy hair. 

(“How sweet it is to be loved and cared 
for!’ I thought to myself.) 

“But we must try to make up to you 
it,’’ he added. 

“What else? Tell me the 
troubles.”’ 

My tears began to fall again, hot and 
fast. 

I sobbed — 

“It is terrible to think that my father is 
such a wicked man.”’ 

“Who told you of that?’ he asked indig- 
nantly. 

‘Lady Ullswater first, and then himself,” 
I replied. 

How pleasant the caressing touch of his 
hand was to ine, how sweet the low tone of 
his voice! 

“That was needless cruelty on the part 


for 


rest of your 


‘of both, Laurie. 


“Tell ine inore.”’ 
“[ do not like my position here. 
that it is a false one. 





Every one seeins to | 


yrojection—behind which he lounges at full 


I see funth —is Ethel Easton with Mr. Wilton. 


Mr. Lathrop is on his feet in an instant, 
and uncovering his head, returns Miss Eas- 
ton’s haughty recognition with a low, grave 
bow. 

They pass without comment, and Samuel, 
picking up his stick, starts towards his 
apartments with, if posssible, even more 
bitter feelings in his heart than when he 
lett, all his good resolutions to apologize tor 
his quick temper, and in the future to over- 
look Ethel’s caprices, being completely 
knocked on the head. 

Hle fully realizes the foree of the wind ; it 
is now beating against his back, and it forces 
him along. 

He has not as much time to be angry as 
he wou!] like to have, for it requires all his 
mental and physical powers to watch his 
steps and to keep his hat on his head. 

He is seriously thinking of taking to the 
safer width of the road, and leaving the 
narrow ledge of the wall; the thought 
causes him to look at the former, and—he 
falls about ten fect. 

Fortunately the tide is rapidly falling, 
and the muddy water is only about two feet 
jn depth. 

Samuel Lathrop is on his knees, with his 
hands buried to the wrists in the mud. 

There is a sharp pain—a cross between a 
red-hot knife slowly cutting and an electric 
shock—soinewhere in his right side, but he 
is too dazed and bewildered to think about 
it. 

He attempts to stand ; his right foot will 
not support him, and he sinks back with a 


I feol | sharp exclamation and a very white face. 


His hat and stick are floating off together in 


know and admit that I ain Lerd St. Asaph's | pleasant companionship. 


daughter, but no one knows anything of 
my imother.’’ 

**That,’’ he said gravely, “I admit, is the 
greatest trouble of all.” 

And we stood together for some minutes 
in silence, while the sun touched the cedar 
with a warin roseate glow. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—> «Oo —- _— 


“It’s an Ill Wind.” 


BEN NOR. 





BY WILSON 


N ablowy, rather raw day early in 
March, in the year 1879, a young man 
() of a well-bred bearing and stylish ap- 
pearance strides with quick steps along the 
sea-wall that runs alongthe rcugh beach 
fronting a once popular little watering- 
place. 
The breeze fromtbe sea is so very stiff 


and brisk that it requires some delicate | 


balancing and acrobatic feats and = contor- 
tions for him to walk steadily along. 
Mr. Samuel Lathrop is piqued and an- 


noyed, and he takes a malicious pleasure 


its ferocious gusts. 

After rambling about for sone timggadfr. 
Lathrop comnfortably settled himselftn a 
retired nook, sheitered from the gale. 

He has a fine view of the river, and the 
surroundings are so bright and siniling ana 


pcouducive to pleasant thoughts, that after a 


slight introspection he comes tothe conclu- 
sion that he is the one at fault, that he has 
been unreasonable and disagreeable, and 
thinks that if the inen at home could know 
how he has acted ina certain affair, they 
would vote him acad. 

The fact is, Mr. Samuei Dutton Lathrop 
is somewhat in love, or, rather, very much 
in love,and men when laboring under 
such an influence are apt to be exacting and 


suspicious. 
Mr. Lathrop, about a fortnight ago, w 

to Parkgate, for the express purpose of 

ing near avery charming young woman 


but lately 
most pro- 


with whom he is enamoured ; 
the powers that be have been 
vokingly against bim. 
Miss 7 fhe pe n his advent at Park 
was most gushingly delighted to see 


at tt tak eee 





| 


|} rusa of crimson to his face. 


W hat was he to do? 

In tront of him rises ten 
slimv wall; behind hit 
sparkling in the sunlight; 


feet of green, 
lies the river, 
there is not a 


boat in sizht, and he 1s sitting in thp water, | 


chilled through and through, and unable to 
move. 


“Will nobody come?” he thinks with 
despair. 
He knows the exact locality of the 


treinendous pain now. 

Itisin his ankle, and is growing so in- 
tense that he teelsill and dizzy. 

“What if I should faint?” he says, look- 
ing at the water about him, and measuring 
the depth with his hand. “It is deep 
enough to suffocate ine.’ 

Just at this juncture he hears footsteps 
coming towards him, and he hears asweet, 
musical voice, the accentsof whicu send a 


He is mortified tothink that she will see 
himin this humiliating predicament. 
He decides not to eall ; he will wait for 


| Someone else to help hitn; but it is growing 


towards dusk, and he 


| pain muel, longer. 


in butting against the wind,and conquering — 


Involuntarily he groans, 

The footsteps stop. 

“T heard a groan, Mr. Wilton; what can 
it mean? It seemed to be down here.” 

Then there wasa horrified ery as Miss 
Easton diseovered Mr. Lathrop sitting close 
to the wall, subinerged in the water,and all 


| 








caunot endure the | 
| pungent 
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“What shall I do?" 

“Just stop the first person you see, please, 
and ask for a boat. 

“IT will stay here.” 

In about balfan hour a boat is rowed as 
near to the wall as possible, and two men 
wading to Samuel Lathrop,carry hii to the 
boat. 

There is quite an excited crowd of specta- 
tors on the wall, anda great tmany conjec- 
tures and opinions asto how it happened 
are volunteered. 


* . o . . * 


Towards the end of the month of April,on 
asunny day, stroll a young lady and gen- 
tleinan. 

The latter leans rather heavily upona 
stout walking-stick, and bas an alimost de- 
cided limp. 

They reach the parade, and seat them- 
selves. 

“Well, this is the first time I have been 
here since that day,’’ said the young tan, 
looking archly at his companion, 

that, 


“Oh, please do not speak 
Samuel! 

“The memory of my horror when I saw 
you in the water is wo terrible !"’ 

And Ethel Easton shuddered at the recol- 
lection. 

“Well, Ido not know that it was sucha 
bad thing after all, Ethel,"’ — taking her 
hand and looking deep into her eyes. 

“T aim truly grateful to that wind ; it blew 
me from the wail, but it also blew me back 
to you!” 

or OS 


AN OLb Matp’'s Lire.—Sweet 16—Builds 
castles and dwells on love in a cottage. 

18—Joins anarchery club. Affects intel- 
lectual efforts such as “ Reading Clubs,’ 
Dances every set and rejectsall love pro- 
posals. 

19—Drops love in a cottage and thinks of 
brown-stone or pressed brick front. 

20-21-22—Modesty begins to take its de- 
parture. Abhors simplicity. 

23— Laces tighter an‘! wishes to marry tor 
rank—a Colonel, Congressinan or Senator 
would do. 

24-25-26—Astonished not a little at re- 
maining single. **Why don’t the men pro- 
pose, 

27-28-29—Takes the lead in charades and 
tableaux. Begins to tease her pa about the 
springs. 

30-31-32-33—Wouldn’t mind a widower if 
not too old. Willing to inanage charades 
and tableaux, but wouldn't take a promi- 
nent part. She then begins to turn chari- 
table and huntout the poor, Then joins 
ehureh. 

34-35-36—Asa general thing despises nen. 
“They are all sosilly, but, of course, there 
are some exceptions to all rules.’’ Elected 
President ofthe Children's Aid Society. 

37-38-39—A llows boys seventeen or eight- 
teen yearsof age to wake her to prayer- 
meeting, as intellectuality defies all con- 
siderations of age. 

40-45—Would accept a preacher of her 
own denomination without responsibilities, 
‘Takes a large interest in the Sabbath-school, 
and in cats and canary birds, 

45-W0—Sees no harin in a little Inore rouge 
—particularaly at night. my fretful, 
and desperate. A preacher with ha fadozn 
responsibilites—all boys—she would not 
object to, 

50-55—Thanks heaven she was never tmar- 
ried. All wen are brutes. More rouge. 
Terribly startled by a remark from her 
widowed pastor that ‘it isthe duty of all 
Christians to marry."’ More startled next 
day to hear of the geet fortune of ** that 
horrid old maid,’”’ Miss Snips, who is to 
marry herfpastor. Makes her will and 
leaves her entire fortune to the heat) en. 

- ——_— - 

THe AxGryY TREE.—An “ angry tree,” a 
species of acacia, is growing on 4 farim in 
Virginia, Nevada. It was brought from 
Australia, and is now eight feet bigh and 
growing rapidly. It shows all the character- 
istics of the sensitive plant. When the sun 
sets. its leaves fold together, and the ends 
of the tender twigs curl up like a pigtail, It 
the twigs are handled, the leaves nove un- 
easily for a minute or two. A Singular 
thing concerning the tree was its apparent 
resentinent on being removed froma pot,in 
which it bad matured, inte amuch larger 
pot. To use the gardener’s expression, it 
“made it very munad.”’ 

Hardly had it been placed in its new 
quarters before the leaves began to stand up 
in all directions, like the hair on the tail of 
an angry cat, and s00n the whole plant was 
in a quiver. 

At the same time it gave out an order tnost 
and sickening, resembling the 


of 


| odor given off by rattlesnakes and other 


splashed with mua, looking trighttully de- | 


moralized, and with an agonized ex pression 
in his eyes as he tneets hers. 

“Why, Mr. Lathrop—Sauiuel—what lias 
happened ? 

“Oh! are you hurt ?” getting down upon 
her knees, and leaning over the wali to 
look at biin. 

He siniles rather faintly at her, and with- 


out aword he falls over, and the wuter 
quite covers bis he acd. 

Without an Stant’s hesitation, Mr. W 
w ig L, 
Drusnes the water frou hiss tas with sis 
handkerchief. 

Poor Miss Easton is beside herself with 


borror and terror, and calls out, “Ob, Mr. 


im, | Wilton ! what shall I do? 


a 


bbb bh @ 


kinds of snakes when teased. The odor so 
tilled the house that it was necessary to open 
the doors and windows. [t was fuliy an 
hour before the plant calined down and 
folded its leaves in peace. 

—_—- -— 


Whims or Great Men.—Aaron Burr 
always forgot to return @ borrowed Uis- 
brella. 


Charlemagne always pared his corns in 
the dark of the tnoon. 

Byron never tound a button off his shirt 
W“ ithout raising arow about it. 


Homer was extremely fond of boiled 
cabbage, which he invariably ate with a 
fork. 

Napoleon eould never think to shut a 
loor witl it he was mad 

| 

4 : 
pockets. 
George Washington was so fond of cats 


that he would get upin the tniddie of the 


\ night to throw @ buotjack at them. 


yee : 


| ‘To him the lady said : 





| Sabbath or fasting days. 


| of vagrants and 


——— 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A QUEEN'S NEEDLE.—Queen Victoria is 
| in the possession of a curious needle. It was 
| made at the celebrated insufactory at Red- 

ditch and represents the colamn of Trajan 
(in miniature. This well-known Roman 
coluinn is adorned with numerous scenes 
in sculpture, which imuinortalize Trajan’s 
heroic actions in war. On this diminutive 
needle scenes in the lite of Queen Victoria 
are represented in relief, but so finely cut 
and so sinall that it requires a imagnilying- 
glass to see them. The Victoria needse can, 
moreover, be opened: it contains a number 
of needles of stnaller size,which are equally 
adorned with scenes in relief. 





| How SPInners Work.—The spinners 


atthe ropewalk in Bath, Me., wind huge 
skeinsof tnania or hemp around them, 
catch a thread or two of it upon the hook, 
and as the spindle whirls walk slowly back- 
ward down the length, spinning as they go, 
and leaving Lefore them a long twisted 
strand. Every twenty minutes they disap- 
| pear from sight, and are seen as far as the 
| eye can reach coming into view down the 
dimly lighted walk nearlya mile away. 
Thirty or nore times a day make the wand, 
and every wand isa half mile, and every 
day each spinner walks fifteen miles, and 
Spins seven miles of hempen strand. 





AN Honest Conression.—“All in the 
fashionable world,” says London Life, 
“will remember some tmnonths ago a charm. 
ing and accou. plished young lade met with 
a trightful accident through her dress cateh- 
ing tire. So severe were her injuries that 
life was despaired of, and the officiatin 
clergyman of a well-known West End 
church was sent for to administer spiritual 
consolation to one believed to be moribund. 
‘As I know that I 
an dying, I have a secret that I will dis 
close toyouonly. I love you with my 
whole heart.’ The prowpt reply was: 
‘You must not die, but live to be my 
wife.’ Tam glad to add that this week the 
lady was inarried to the object of her aftec- 
tions,"’ 





THk CaT AND Bees.—A Nevada paper 
tells of wn fight that recently occurred in that 
city between acat anda hive of bees, in 
which the bees got decidedly the best ot it. 
The cat's attention was attracted by the 
bees, and thinking they were some new 
kind of game, dabbed viciously at ther as 
they passed in and out of the hive. At last 
one day the bees got angry, and poured out 
ot the hive by the hundred, and darted for 
the fur of tabby. The eat rolled herself into 
a ball, and bit, spluttered, and clawed with 
all her might, but with no effect, as the 
bees kept stinging as diligently as ever. 
After a tine, she was taken away, and was 
a week recovering from the effeet of the 
stings. She cannot be persuaded to go nea* 
the hive any more. 


THe Buck Laws.—The fatnous blue laws 
of Connecticut enacted by “people ot the 
Dominion of New Haven,’ were so called 
because printed on blue paper. They pro- 
hibited the ceremony of imarriage being 
pertormed by @ parson, on the strange 
ground that a magistrate imight perform it 
with less scandal tothe church. Adultery 
was punished by death. Wearing clothes 
trimined with gold, silver or lace above one 
shilling a yard involved atax on: the per- 
son's estatuof 815, Noone to cros#a river 
onthe Sabbath but authorized clergymen. 
No one shall travel, cook, make beds sweep 
houses, cut hair or shave on the Sabbath. 
No one shall kiss his or her children on the 
The Sabbath day 
shall begin at sunset Saturday, 


Mopes oF PUNISUMENT.—A inode of 
puuishinent which was formerly carried to 
a cruel extent in England was the whipping 
those guilty of slight of- 
fences. Ty an Act passed in the time of 
Henry VIIL., beggars found wandering 
about seeking their subsistence from the 
alios of the benevolent were to be “earried 
to some tnarket town, or other place, and 
there tied to the end otf a cart, nuked, and 
beaten With whips throughout some market 
town orother place ll the body should 
bleed by re of such whipping.” In 
the thirty-ninth year of Flizaveth, however, 
this Act was Slightly tiitivated. Entries in 
some old church registers remain as wit- 
nesses of the operation of this law. About 
the year 1696 whipping-posts came inte use. 
‘The “pilliwinkles’’ was amode of torture 
formerly used in Scotland for suspected 
witches; and that horrible practice of 
“pressing to death’’ was in force within 
the last two centuries, 


Mt 


WISHES, Kisshs, AND Misses.—It may 
be taken for granted that ali yiris hope to 
get married some dav; and a tiost modest, 
most inaidenly, tuost natural wish it) is. 
Similarly all girls wish to look as pretty as 
they can—a duty implanted in their munds 
by Dame Nature. [tis a wouun'’s tnission 
to be love ly asmmuch as itis to be gentile. 


hhuttoa happy tuartiage run a whole host 
of prosaic duties whoeloare tot seldom for- 
yotten. Thousands of girls of to-day can do 
crewel-work, strum (he plano, inanage a 
pair of wool-work Slippers, and turn out 
antitnuacassars by th hundred welyht. \ 
t less tine Spent on these trifles, a little 
tits 4 humdruin tuatlers 
rm ‘ rig t Keep a plece 
» k , 
, 7 

~ hid ‘ ~ ; 4 
House polly Without a servant at Orst, or, at 
the most, with asimall help to black the 


boots and ciean the knives. 

















THE BROKEN TOY. 


RAY MES. MUL KR CRAIR. 





A broken tov! what memories cling 
Around this half forgotten Uling. 

W hat bats -laughter sceme towriee, 
Like old, delightful melodies; 

What shouts of worldless, tuneful Joy, 
AtBight of this poor, broken toy. | 


Oh, tiny feet that would pot reat! 

Ooh, dear head pillowed on our breast, 
Wiat would we give to hold again 

The form we lost ‘mid tears and pain! 
Ah, child! the empty cot Is ours, 

Mut thine the sunshine and the flowers! 


What could we give thee, shouldst thou come 
To smile agaio upon thy home! 

such litth pleasures as we know 

In this, our twilight life below; 

Seonoe fragments of earth's paltry joys 

A handful of its broken toys! 


Hlow calm thy lot) for ever blest; 

How exquisite thy happy rest! 

Hiow chanyeless, Joyful, and serene, 

Compared with what thy lot had been 

With us whose fleeting, clouded joys 

Are at their best but broken toys! 
tec - 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 


} await her busband’s appearance ; 


‘ROSE OF THK WORLD,’ ETC., 


ET¢ KT¢ 
CHAPTER XXXVII 
| yor having professed his willingness 


-[ CONTINUED. } 


to put up with the best accomadation 

in good Mrs. Darby's power to bestow 
upon hin, at last received the promise of a 
bed, and something more substantial than | 
4 promise in the way of supper, after which, | 
having got rid of some ot the dust of his 
journey, he proceeded to imake his way 
through the sloeping village, and, following 
the landlady’s directions, to the iron gate of 
Laurel Lodge. 

Hie was prepared of course to be told that 
Miss Masserene was at the Priory; but he 
was somewhat startled by the anxious face | 
of the maid-servant who Opened the door 
for hin, and who, while telling hinithather | 
Histress was quite unable to see him, begged | 
hin toexeuse the liberty she took, and to | 
step into the drawing-room for a minute, | 

Dick complied at once. 

In his state of longing and infatuation it 
was a pleasure even to enter the house 
where Ninon had waited for him and 
thought of himand been true to him all 
this long, long vear past. 

The servant was hastily lighting the gas 
in the tittle drawing-room, and, as he stood 
hat in band, he was looking round with 
eayer eyes and searching for signs of Ni- 
Hows presence, 

There was her imusic on the piano, her 
work-basket on the table, and a book ortwo 
that be himself had given ber. 

But the room lookea  cheerless, and 
as if it had not been oecupied for weeks, 

The flower-jars were empty, the piano 
was closed, soine plants were withering in | 
their pots in the mean litthe bav-window, 

Dick touched the litthe work-basket as he 
stood by the table—ber hand had often lain 
there before his, be thought—and then the | 
maid began ber explanation. 

Her mistress had been ailing tor a day or 
two, she told the gentleman, but she had 
made nothing of it, and would not have 
Miss Ninon sent for to the Priory. 

To-night she seemed a great deal worse ; 
she complamed of her throat and chest, and 
could hardly breathe; but she refused to 
see a doctor. 

“And vou see, sir,’ Sarah added anxious- 
lv. “lL don’t think T ought to be leit alone 
with herall night, without advice, and Miss 
Ninou away.” 

“Miss Masserene will return, of course,’ 
Mr. Strong replied, “if she is needed at 
home, 

“If you think your mistress's condition 
sO “rave, I will see that she is made aware 
of it without delay.”’ 

“Tthink Miss Ninon ought to know, sir,”’ 
the girl persisted. 

“Very good. 

‘Give me the doctor's address, and I will 
go at once in search of him, 

“You are not afraid to reinain alone until 
weean be bere, and until Miss Masserene 
returns ?" 

“Oh, no, sir, and thank you kindly !" said 
Sarah, greatly relieved. 

“Bat | did not Know what todo, me being 
here all alone with the mistress, and not a 
soul as I could send to the Priory.” | 

She proceeded to deseribe the doctor's 
house—a white cottage standing by itself, 
that no one could iniss; and Mr. Strong set 
off through the October starlight in search 
of it. 

An uncomfortable chill had fallen upon 
hina which he did not tind it easy to shake 
off. 

tle would rather, naturally, have found 
Ninon at her step-mother’s bedside than 
know that, though, as the servant had said, 
Mrs. Masserene had been alling fora day or 


two, she had not cared to sacrifice the pleas- 
ire ol the ball to the duty that so plainly 
cle sanded her presence at home 

But, almost before the pan had forinula- 
ted this idea in his mind, the lover began to 
find excuses for the beautiful worshipped 


aweetheart, for a Sight of whose | he had 
been longing for so Inany Weary inonths, 
and who would sv 800n now be in bis arins, 
close to his heart, and to his lips, that had 


kissed no woman since they had pressed | 


nt MIE ie 


closed the small gate be 


hers in all the exquisite pain of bis parting 
frou ber a year ago. 

Was it not natural that, at ber age and 
with her beauty, Ninon should seize eager- 
ly the few opportunities of amusement that 
her life in thai dali little village afforded ? 
Had not the maid-servant expressly stated 
that Mrs. Masserene had refused to disturb 
her enjoyment ot the ball by sending for 


| her? 


And was not the sudden increase of the 
poor wouwan's inalady clearly unexpected, 
since it had tound the household quite un- 
prepared to tneet it? 

Yes, Dick decided, his brow clearing. 

Thoughtiess Ninon might sometimes be ; 


after her training who could wonder at it? | 


Bat heartless, no! 

He had wronged her for a moment in his 
thoughts, and belore long he would ask ber 
to forgive him, when he could hold her 
close to hitn and jay bis cheek against hers 
and confess ina whisper that imomentary 
treason against his black-haired blue-eyed 
queen! 

He had reached the doctor's little cottage 
now. 

The little garden was sweet with the 
honeysuck le that clanbered about the door 
and the latticed windows, 

Doctor Randal was out it proved, but 
was expected home every moment, and he 
would on his return repair without delay to 
Laurel Lodge. 

Mrs. Randal would have had the young 
man come into her neat parlor and there 
but Dick 
succeeded in inaking bis escape. 

“Of course Miss Masserene will be at, the 
Priory,” the litle woman said, dying for a 
KOSS!) 

“She is hardly ever at home now, 

“But I suppose she will be sent for, al- 
though it is the night of the ball. 

“You are a friend of the family, IT sup- 
pose, sir ? 

“T don't remember having seen vou be- 
fore, and T know most people hereabouts.” 

“Yes, a friend,” ~o inurinared, as he 

lind him and litted 
his hat to the doctor's wife, who stood on 
the doorstep rubbing her hands in the cold 


night-air, and watehing him as he walked | 


away quietiv in the direction of the Priory, 

The same little faint ebill had fallen upon 
hhitn again. 

Ninon was hardly ever at home, that old 
gossip had declared. 

Well, what more natural than that she 
should spend her time with her own people 
and in the house where her mother had 
been born ? 

He determined that he would not allow 
himself to be disturbed by any such idle 
Village talk. 

He walked on, whistling resolutely and 
looking about him in the starlight. 

There was an unusual stir and life on the 
quiet country road. 

One or two carriages 
Japs flashing in the darkness; a little 
crowd of gaping villagers had gathered 
about the lodge yates, hoping to eateh a 
glimpse of the beautiful ladies as they drove 
by wrapped in their white cloaks, 

Mr. Strong made his way up the avenue, 
thinking sull of his darling—ot the day he 
had first seen her at the Mont Saint Michel 
—when they had walked together on the 
moonlit ramparts and sat together under 
the great fig-tree, where the little wind from 
the sea blew her yellow gown against his 
knees, and she had talked to lim of her life 
and questioned him about his own—of their 


assed him, their 


| journey to Paris, when he had watched ber 


all night long as she slept—of the pretty 
park at Dinard that looked down upon the 
sea, Where she had stood by his side, and 
the scent of the jasmine in’ her belt had 
been wafted up to him. 

Through the dark boles of the elms he 
could eateh gliunpses now of the lit-up win- 
dows of the house. 

It seemed one ruddy glow of light and 
warmth against the blackness of the night. 
And, as he drew nearer, he could hear the 
music of the band through some open win- 
dow and see the shadows of the dancers 
flitting across the blinds. 

Perhaps one of the shadows was hers! 

The young man’s veins thrilled at 
thought. 

A tew moments more and he would see 
ber again! 

Now that it was so near he could hardly 
believe that it was possible. 

As he went up the steps of the terrace, his 
heart was beating like a girl’s within him. 

To the butler he explained the cause ot 
his untimely visit, and begged bim to suim- 
inon Miss Masserene without disturbing 
Madame Du Mottay or Mr. Beaufoy. 

He was still in the gray garments in 
which he had travelled from London. 

Ile was anxions to escape aS S00N aS PoOssi- 
ble from the hall, which, as the waltz 
ceased, began to be invaded by breathless 
siniling girlsand their assiduous partners. 
More than one pair of bright eves looked 
with undisguised interest at poor Dick's 
handsome anxious face and broad should- 
ers, as he followed the butler towards the 
stnall ante-chamber that opened at the end 
farthest from the drawing-rcoms into the 
picture gallery. 

“You are less likely to be disturbed there 
than anywhere else, sir,’’ Jennings said. 

“If you will be kind enough to wait afew 
minutes, I will informs Miss Masserene otf 
your arrival.’’ 


the 


Poor Dick answered he did not km 
w bat. 

A tew minutes, when every minute was 
an age! 

He had forgotten all sbout the anxious 


house he had quitted half an hour befor», 
all about the ugly insinuations of the doc- 
tor's wife. 

He was straining his ear for the first sound 
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‘ 
of Ninon’s little teet on the 
llow would she look ? 
What would she say? 


polished floor. 


| 
| 


It seemed to him that he had suddenly | 


forgotcen the sweet face he worshipped so 


blindly, that he could not live another hour | 
without seeing it again and refreshing his | 


memory. 


| see, at all, but Mr. Strong— 


And then, as suddenly and distinctly, | 


there stood out in bis recollection the girl's 
siniling eoquettish triumphant figure as he 
hat seen it entering the Casino at Dinard, 
in the gown that bad seemed to be woven 


of pearis, and with the great soft white roses | 


jan ber bair and in her hands and on her 


breast. 


At—the lover uttered an inarticulate 


7 ——. 





The girl burst into a long peal of hysteri- 
cal laughter. 

‘That is the man to whoin I am engaged.” 
she returned, beginning to pull off her long 
gloves and to take the ing white roses 
trom ber hair and from her breast. 

“Tt is not Brian I am going to marry, you 

1, f he will have 
Ine now, 

“Ninon !”’ 

“Ask Brian,’ she went on wearily; “he 
will explain it all. ‘ 

“It was Dick who gave me the ring. 
Dick I was to bave married.” 

“And’’—the young fellow flushed indig- 
nantly—‘*be comes buck, aiter a long * 


It is 


| sence, and treats you In that way: 


soundot passion, of delight, of longing—how | 


could he wrong such a face as hers by say- 
ing it was possible to forget it? 

He took a pace or two across the little dim- 
Iy-lit octagon rooun. 

It was in the gallery beyond thatin which 
she wasto come to him; and he laid his 
hand on the tapestry that covered the door 
and drew it impatiently aside. 

As he did so, he saw the white figure 
clasped in Quentin's arms, and heard the 
startied ery that broke from the girl's lips— 
ayirl that looked like—like Ninon, who had 
her gown of pearls and her black hair and 
her great blue eves, but who was not, who 
could not be Ninon, tor Ninon. was his 
promised wife, and this girl—a dreadful 
fire shot through his veins—this girl had 
been clasped in another tman’s arins, had 
been kissed by another man’s lips! 

What was this horrible nightmare, and 
was he going mad that he should believe 
this thing of his love ? 

“Dick ?"' the girl said at last, breaking 
away, and holding out her hands to him. 
| And then he knew ; and 

great and bitter execration broke, scorching 

and condemning her. 

Ninon shrank back as though she had re- 
cm ived u blow, 

Instinetively she turned to Quentin for 
protection against the white heat of her 
lover’s tury; and Dick saw the movement 
in the midst of his blinding wrath. 


{| Quentin looked somewhat insolently at 


this intruder in his gray clothes, 
Whe the deuce was he, and what did 


mnean by appearing, unasked, at such an in- | 


opportune moment? 
“Come,” he said, ina low voice to Ninon 
—*T will take you back to Florry. 
“LT do notask you to forgive me, 
never forgive myself.” 
The girl was not listening to him, 
Iler eyes were fixed blankly on Dick's 
livid face as he drew near. 


I can 


“Come!l’ Quentin urged again: and he 


took her band to draw it within his arm. It. 


was cold and unyielding. 

She did not stir, though he tried to draw 
her towards htm, and, as he released 
hand, it fell by her side as stiffly as the 
hand of a dead woman. 

“Ninon,” be urged for the third time, 
“eome with me!’ 

She turned then, sighing, like one 
awakening from atrance, and took her eyes 
trom ber lover's distorted face. 

“What do you say?’ she asked faintly. «I 
did not understand. 

“No T won't go back to Florry vet. I 
Will stay here and speak to Diek.”’ 

“Lo Diek 7 Quentin echoed, again curi- 
ously regarding Riehard Stroug. 

“Yes, my cousin, Mr. Strong.” 

She contrived to speak a little introdue- 
tion between the two men, who acknowl- 
edged it frigidly. 

“You have only just ariived, Dick ?”’ 

She forced her pale lips into a sinile, and 
held out her hand, 

*You must let ine take you to Plorry. 

‘(Queptin will leave ine here with vou for 
a iitthe while. 

“I—I have 
course,”’ 

Dick did not take the poor shaking hand. 
His breath was stil coming thick and fast ; 
he could hardly trust hiniself to speak. 

“Tam here only jor a few moments,” 
suid at last, taking a supreme effort. 

TP came to tell you that your step-mother 
is worse, and that vou are needed at home.” 

Ninon uttered a startled sound, 

Soe was trembling sothatshe could hard- 
ly stand, and*Quentin quietly put her into 
a coair,. 


so much to say to vou, of 


he 


“There can be nosuch urgent haste, sure- 
Iv,’ he said, in a cold and haughty voice. 

“My cousin is in no state to undergo fur- 
ther fatigue at present. 

“She isin need of rest at least 
morrow,’’ 

“Oh, no, 
faintiv. 

‘that is, of course, for you to decide,” re- 

irned Mr. Strong, in accents as frosty as 
Qhuentin’s own. . 

“I have merely fulfilled ny charge. 

‘The doetor has been summoned to Mrs. 
Muisserene, and her servant is with her. 

“She is therefore not quite alone.” 

Ile mnade a movement as if to go; but Ni- 
non stood up and laid a trembling hand on 
his arin. 

“Are you 
word to ine? 

“There is nothing to be said between us 
here,’ he answered. 

‘To-morrow, if you will allow ine, I will 
Ci it Laurel Lodyve.”’ 

\ied, with a distant bow to Quentin, he 


until to- 


no—I will Ninon 


gol" said 


going,” she 


‘* 


stood and watched him go: then 
. r cousin. 
ler me a carriage while I 
c r y gown ?” she said. 
‘l must go at oneeto M irybridge.”’ 
‘*Ninon,’” he answered fiercely, “who is 


that man ? 
“And what does he mean by looking at 
| you and speaking to you as he did ?”’ 


her | 





from his lips a | 


*“Ninon, do you tnean to subinit to such 
an outrage at his hands?” 

“To anything and everything,”’ she said, 
with another wretched laugh. ; 

“T have nota bit of spirit left in me. If 
Dick Strong tells ine to-morrow to kneel 
down and kiss the toe of his boot, I will do 
it—-that or anything else by which I can 
prove iny remorse, my shame, my self-con- 
tempt.”’ 

“Ninon !"” 

“Do you think he was so much to blame? 
Do you think that mv welcome was the one 
that he had a right to expect from his prom- 
ised wile? 

“Do you know that he saw me in your 
arins ?"’ 

“It was because of that !’* Quentin cried, 
flushing painfully again. k 

“Was it not enough ?°'—with a hopeless 
shrug of the shoulders, 

“Ninon, forgive me!’ the young man 
cried, holding her back as she would have 
crossed the gallery to the door by which 
Dick had gone. 

“For Heaven's sake, say that you forgive 
ine before I go! 

“Twas mad, I think—beside myself—I 


did not Know what I was doing!’ 


he. 


“T do forgive you, ny poor Quentin,’’ Ni- 
non answered sadly. 

“What is done cannot be undone. 
foryive you.” 

“Ninon, ‘he said, in a passionate whisper, 
“tellimeifyvou care for this man!’ She 
started and strugyled, but he had taken her 
hand and held it close. “Was it to him 
your soul would have flown back, if, as I 
threatened the other day,I bad carried your 
sweet cold body away ?”’ 

A great beautiful blush sprang into her 


But I 


pale face and covered her fair throat and 
neck, 

“Why do you reeall all those foolish. 
speeches ?” she said. 

“Tineant nothing—no more than you 


Ineant When you proposed to run away with 
me, 

‘Please go and order the carriage. 
be ready in a few minutes.” 

Again she would have passed 
again he held her back. 

“You believe that [do not mean 
said ?°’ he asked her hurriedly. 

“Try me! 

“Come with me now. 

“Jt is little enough I have to offer you, 
Heaven knows,except ny love—such a love 
as itis given to few women to inspire—a 
love that will last till death and = for ever 
afterwards, 

“T ain a poor beggar—I am nothing—have 
nothing; but you will be happier with ime, 
dear—it may sound presumptuous, but it is 
true—than with that man you are to marry,’ 
and at the bare thought of whom a shudder 
runs through cvery vein in your body. Ni- 
non’’—he drew her towards hit, his lips 
were warm against her ear—“come with 
ine! 

“Be my wife! 

“Trust your happinees in my hands. I 
aweur 1] will give my lifein trying to ensure 
t{”’ 

The girl looked at him wistfully, and 
great tears sprang into her eves, ‘ 

“You would take me,” she asked broken- 
ly, “when Brian has cast me oft, when Dick 
condemns ne unheard ? You would marry 
ine really, Quentin ?” 

He broke into a short unmirthful Jangh; 

“IT would give up my chance of happiness 
hereafter,” he said, “to bave you tor my 
own ! When will you believe what I teel 
for you?” 

“TI do believe,” she said, shivering, and 
putting her cold little hand in his, “only I 
ain not free, tiny poor boy. I belong to 


I will 
him, and 


what I 


” 


Dick. He shall do what he likes with my 
life. But I will be grateful to you until I 
die!" 


“Those are your last words to me?” 
Quentin said, trving to control himself and 
to speak quietly. 

enadey last words,’ she answered; 
and at last she went away, passing the pic- 
ture of Denis Beautoy, whose sarcastic smile 
followed her, though she had not dared to 
lift her eyes to his face. 


. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


ICK STRONG never remembered how 
} he had got back to the inn that night. 
As he walked he staggered like a 


| drunken man. : 


said, “without a | 


| 


Strange noises were singing in his ears,a 
lurid light was burning in is eves. 

This then was the home-co.ning to which 
he had looked forward! 

This was welcome he had looked for so 
eagerly from the woman to whom he had 
given himself body and soul, in which faith 


and bonesty he had believed in bis own, 
but who had held his honor so lightly in 
his absence that, on his return, she had 


been afraid to meet his eyes, he bad scorned 
to touch her hand! 

Great Heaven, was it really to him that 
this thing had happened? =~ 

Was it Ninon Masserene who had thus 
vulgariy betrayed the man whose wife she 
had sworn to be? 
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He had her last letter still against his 
breast—d letter most womanly, most sweet 
and charming, a8 all ber letters had been. 
How he had lived upon then! How be had 


word they contained by heart! 

And, even while she was writing them, 
she had been tricking him; secure in his 
absence, she had been desecrating their 
love, soiling her own tite by giving to an- 
other man the Tight to clasp and kiss her,as 
he had seen her clasped and kissed in that 
dreadful moment wheh he drew the cur- 
tain aside. 

Ah, with the man, Dick thought, grind- 
ing nis teeth, his reckoning was yet to 
come ! 

But for her—for the woman who had be- 
fooled, insulted, dishonored him — what 
reckoning was possible for her ? 

In the first blinding rage of his discovery, 
Dick’s passion for Ninon seemed to have 
fallen dead, scorched and consumed by his 
great passion. 

He bardly felt a regret as yet tor his 
ruined happiness, tor the tarnished purity 
of the girl he had set so high in his heart. 

But, when he at last reached the inn, and 
the fireot his wrath began to die frostily 
out of his veins, an overwhelining sense of 
his loss, of the norrible blank this hour 
would leave behind it in his life, began to 
creep upon him; and, letting his head drop 
upon his folded arins,he broke into a dread- 
jul sob, 

He had the little smoking-room 
Beaufoy Arms all to himself. 

It was yet too early for men to arrive 
from the Priory, and the usual frequenters 
of the inn were long since at home and in 
bed. 

“So itis all over!’’ he thought, raising 
himself up stiffly at last. 

He had no idea that anything that Ninon 
could say would be able to justify’ her. 

What justification was possible of the 
actual coarse infidelity to her promise of 
Which he had been a witness ? 

No. 

Some dav—some day lie would try per- 
haps to forgive her,though she had wrecked 
bis life and broken his heart. 

But he would not bind himself now to 
the truth, no inatter how cruelly it stabbed 


at the 


him. 
All was at an end between thein. 
} To-morrow he would tormally set her 


free from the misery of an 
which she had already broken. 

She had been unable, after all, to resist 
the temptations of Mr. Beauloy’s wealth 
and position. 

He aad been idiotic enough to suppose 
that an honest love could atone to her for 
the loss of the luxury, the admiration, the 
exciteinent which were to her as the very 
breath of life. 

Had he not 


in the past ? 

Had she, herself indeed, poor 

irl, tried to conceal from bitn that what 
Fears she had was in the world and what 
the world had to give in exchange for such 
exceptional beauty as hers ? : 

No. 

He had wilfuily shut his eyes to the evi- 
dence of hisown sense. His passion had 
blinded him, and, because in his unmanly 
weakness he had cried out over his pain, 
and she had pitied bim, he had chosen to 
profit by her hasty and mistaken impulses, 
and had sought to tie to him a woman who, 
as he heard on all sides, could aspire tor-any 
station, no matter how splendid or how 
1ofty. 

Thus he tried to reason to nitmself while 
the numbness of Lis great despair was steal- 
ing on him. 

But then came the recollection of the ex- 
quisite by-gone hours he had spentat Ni- 
non’s side, of all the happy plans be bad 

formed for their future lite together. 
wy The girl’s sweet and fatal face rose up be- 
‘ fore him, the iatehless face about which 
all London tad gone mad, and seemed to 
defy biin with her sweet and melancholy 
siunile to forget her. 

He saw again the wonderful blue eyes 
with their black lashes, the crown of black- 
est hair, the flower-wihite skin, the slender 
Virginal forin. 

Must he indeed 
other tan? 

Had they never belonged to him, even 
for thatone short year of his fool's paradise? 
Must he tear her from his heart, and with 
her the very roots and inmost fibres of his 
being, round which she had so surely en- 
twined herself? 

The strong nan sat and trembled likea 
child. 

lf he were wise, he felt, he would go 
away atonce and never see Ninon Masse- 
rene again. 

Was there not that about her whith had 
power to betwitch aman, and rob bliin of 
all power of judyginent or resistance ? 

And it was 80 iinpossible, so utterly, 
: hideously impossible to conceive now of an 

existence spent without her. 
A year ago he could have left her with 
something less of agony. He had believed 
| her then to be as tar beyond his reach as 
the stars in the sky. 


enyagement 


been warned often enough 


unhappy 





sive 


rh all these up, to that 


ie He had been teaching himself to do with- 
a out her, weaning himself froin the delicate 
a Intoxisalion of her beauty. 

a But now-1 so many 0 , " 


aA 











oor Diek cle ist 


had seen ; and again 


Dering ayain what be 


from his dry lips there broke the despair- 
ing «xecration that had fallen like a blow 
vn Ninon’s shrinking boson. 

Was he such an abject creature then, had 
Lis passion so completeiy subdued hin, 


that a} any woman's hands / 


: 
— 


— ~~ a wih, 


| down by 
| Stupidly before him atthe stnoke-blackened 
read and re-read thei unti] he knew every | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


TH 


Vacillating, miserable, heavy-eyed, the 
young man sat through the night, weighed 
by his burden of sorrow, staring 


walls of the room, 

He hardly noticed the inen even who, as 
dawn began to break , came noisily into the 
room, discussing the ball, and preparing to 
smoke a last Cyar together. 

It was not worth while to gv to bed they 
declared. 


! 


| With the rising sun. 


A sleepy waiter brought them brandy | 


and seltzer-water. . 

They threw the windaw open to the glim- 
mering sky and chill sweet air of the 
morning. 

They were all agreeing that they had 
never seen a prettier ball, that they had 
never ** put in” a pleasanter time. 

Madame Du Mottay was the most charin- 
ing hostesses. The show of beauty nad 
been decidedly above the average, Beau- 
foy’s er beyond reproach, both as 
to quality and quantity. 

af don’t think Sir Harry had his whack, 
all the saine,”’ said a fair-haired youny fel- 
low, laughing. ‘ Ile looks awtully down 
in the mouth.” 

Sir Harry was of the party, having ceded 
his room atthe Priory to his mother, who 
had come over from Durham Park tor the 
ball. 

The young Squire flushed to the roots of 
hiscurly hair, and declared stoutly that he 
was in excellent spirits—never jollicr in his 
life. But his clouaged tace,usually so bright, 
belied his words; and the young lellow 
who had spoken first began some not-too- 
refined chaif about blighted affections, at 
which he rather took fire. 

‘TT don't know what you mean,’’ he said 
curtly. 

“My dear fellow, that exceedingly pretty 
dress was ominous. Don’t you Know that 
pearls inean tears,” ; 

“Come, you fellows, none of that !"" cried 
Sir Harry. ** We had enough seandal on 
our way down here. 

“I, for one, will not stand by and hear 
any young lady inade the subject ol simok- 
iny-room Lalk.”’ 

“Oh, come, Sir Harry,’ argued the first 
speaker, Who had certainly had his fall 
shareot the champagne, * 1 do believe the 
young lady in question would desire noth- 
Ing better than to join our little party! She 
is evidently fun all throu,.”’ 

Sir’ Harry’s honest face expressed the 
frankest contempt of the subject on hand. 

“And why shouldn't we taik about her 
as well as any one else ? 

“She certainly can’t say she didn’t give 
us cause enough !”’ 

Tne Squire stood up and flung his cigar 
into the gyrate. 

“I ain going to bed,’’ he said abruptly. 
“T can’t stand Darrell’s wuyue wherea 
woman is concerned.”’ 

And he tarched outoft the rooiw, holding 
his curly head considerably wigher than 
usual. 

“Why couldn't you let the subject drop?” 
said a third man to Darrell. 

“You know how hard he was hit in that 
quarter.”’ . 

* Was’ ?” echoed Darrell inquisitively. 
“Do you tnean to say he isn’t still?” 

“Durham is not quite a fool,” returned 
the other, siniling significantly. 

“T think, if his iatrimeonial intentions 
had survived the numerous interesting 
anecdotes that) the women have beeuw kind 
enough to relate for his warning, the events 
of to-night would have about put the tinish- 
ing stroke to then. 

“The girl really went a little too far.”’ 

“Oh,” said a inan who had not yetspoken, 
“she is notin the best bandas in the world, 
you tust remember, 

“Litthe woman inclined to be flighty her- 
self—that sort of thimg; and then she was 


ina fast set When she first came out. 


“Altogether, it does not do to be too hard 
on her.”’ 

“No, I suppose 
readily enough. 

* She is certainly amazingly pretty. 

‘Such a thorougibred air about ber! Sind 


not,’ assented Darrell, 


there are interesting aneedotes toating 
|} about, ure there ? 
“By George, how IT should like to have 


| the 


shat he should endure such an outrage as | 


been the hero of one of them! 
‘Any amount of them. 1 have 
Wildest things—ioonligdht 
clandestine excursions of all sorts with the 
| hero of to-night’s escapade. 

“You Know he was down here alone all 
the summer ; and fis reputation is none of 
the best. 

“The girl got 
mendously. Ss: 
reckless, im fact.’ 

but there 
there?” 

“Nobody seems to know. T should ad- 
vise her to inake hay, if there is, While the 
sun shines. She has gone olf surprisingly 
since her second season. 

“] don’t think I ever saw any Ole 
much changed in so short a tine.” 

The conversation branehbed off to other 
subjects, and after a while the mien, vawn- 
ing, declared, in spite of their previous pro- 


heard of 


ratmbies, 


talked about 
have 


tre- 
been quile 


herselt 
lo 


Cis 


Is Some ehyayenmsent, isn’t 


su 


testation, that they imiight as well turn in 
for an hour or two, alter all. 

And one by one they dropped out of the 
roowu). Diek rose too at last. 


The 
¢ 


Drigvit Ga vil Was Sireatnily at 


no need to u 

And it was to that she had fallen! ] 4 
the girl who was to have borne 
who bad * got herself talked about,” 
had ‘been quite reckless.”’ 

And, while she bad been waiking in the 
moonlight with Mr. Beaufoy, and furnish- 
ng material for jhe anecdotes related 


vV 


fils MaAliie 


who 


Vase Wiss seeta 


vy 


| would tel! Miss Ninon he was there. 
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| 
scornful women, she had been writing to 
himthe letters that had been as his lite to 
him all that weary year of absence. 

She had been buoying him up with false 
assurances,false hopes—she had been liein 
to him shamelessly, remorselessly, and 
cruelly. 

"ant 

He flung bimself face downwords upon 
his bed. The village was waking into life 

It was broad day now 
—the day that was to see the ruin of all bis 
happiness. 

He would have shut it out vet longer if 
he could ; but it was there. The night was 
past. What there was to do must soon be 
done, 

It was not yet noon when once more the 
iron gate of the little cottage fell behind 
him,and he walked up between the waving 
laurels to the door, to ask the news of Mrs. 
Masserene. 

Sne had passed a bad night, the servant 
told him. 

Miss Ninon had sat up with her. The 
Doctor had just lett, and wasto return this 
evening. 

Would 


the gentleman walk in? She | 

Silently Mr. Strong entered the drawing- 
room, where he had stood with such throb- 
bing and expectant pulses a few hours be- 
fore. 

In the strong sunlight that was streaming 
in at the window, the empty vases, the 
withering plants, the closed piano, looked 
more dreary than they did on the previous 
evening. 

The words caine back to hit that the doc 
tor’s wite had spoken—* Miss Masserene is 
never at home now,” 

He looked with his haygyard eyes about 
the room, and suddenly the contrast be- 
teween it and the fine old drawing-rooin at | 
Barnes smote Upon his consciousness and | 
nade tin wines, 

Hie had been so caver to leave home, and | 
motherand Mary had wished bin good-bye 
with voices that hardly trembled,though he | 
had beena year away, and with steadfast 
siniles upon their lips, 

lie saw thems now, all in au instant, as he 
stood and waited, the wariu: glow shining | 
about them and making home so pleasant a 
piace to look back on ws he drove away, 

Mary had waved her band us she stood at 
the ball door, with old Bevis at her side and 
Tithiuny clinging about her—Titlany who had 


| been brought lo her for protection—wo her, 


by | 


LP Wb 4 Wi facowry 


a coinparalive stranger, when 

He would not finish the sentenes 

lle would not say to himself that Ninon 
bad wveen false to her sister as she had been 
false to lit, 

But for all that the unhappy thought was 
in his mind. 

Ile felt that to think of her at 
condemn her, 

Ninon had been nervously watching for 
his knock all the morning. 

She had not been to bed at all, having | 
taken the place at her step-inother’s  bed- 
side of the heavy-eved servant who had sat 
up With her mistress until Miss Masserene's 
arrival from the Priory; and, as she had 
wiatehed by the restless sleep of the satfer- 
ing Wotan, after the Doctor bad lett) her, | 
the girl had tine at last to think, to remet- 


all was to 


ber what happened—to realize all thiuat 
might follow. 
Sie was ball dazed by the suddenness of 


the double shoek. 

An hour had been waltzing with 
Quentin in her white gown, Snatehing one 
last might of forgetfulness trourthe life that 
was so nearly at an end for her, telling her 
self that when Dick caine she would e 
fess, She would bev 


nmueo she 


nm 


for his forgiveness, she 


would begin to try to be more worthy of 
lis loves and tow 
Now she. was sitling im that darkened 


chauiber of pain, ail her toadness and tolly 


put off with the white spe ndor of ler ball 
dress—all ber good cesolutions as) crushed 
and dead as the roses that bad withered on 
her breast. 

Diek bad come home at last, and he lied 
refused to touch leer basanacd. 

After all that vear ot tuiiseryv, doubt, ane 
SUSPOrise, that Was liow tley baad  tinsally 
met! 

She said this to bers With a stupid re 


iteration until the word 
meaning. 

And in the tuortitg tic 
her. 


s scene lo jose ull 


Was Colm Lo see 


She remembered that be had cold her 
that, thouuh all else Was confusion in her 
brain. 

And she kuew that she was atraid to tieet 
histo. 


W hat could she say to lita 
If it were true that mever until that fatal 


moment bad (jZuentin dared tVouehl so miuech 
| 


as her hand, could sie any the tore look 
Dick in the eyes with a blameless con 
sclenee, and assure hita that she was in ne 
sense to blatue for that tmiomentary tad 
ness? 

Towhotur should she tppeal for comfirioa 
tion of that assurance if she should dare to 
tiake IL? 

To Brian? P 

To Brian, who the day before had told is 
that she SAS absolutely unworthy | ‘ 
honest ian § bell {? 

Sitlinuw alone there, Uli yviri «drew 


4 
or tor ever 


lie had not seemed to be awar f her 
presence in his house, or of tle fact ol her 
existence. 

But, as she was coming down the = stair- 
case, in ber furcivak, dreseed lor her re- 


wa 


| gether. 


‘yard eyes in his room at the 


turn to Marybridye, she had tnet him wait- 
ing gravely at the side-door where the car- 
riage stood, to express his regrets for the 
news that she bad received, and to make a 
forinal offer of his services if she should in 
any way require therm. 

Madaine Du Mottay was still in the ball- 
room, 

She had heard nothing; and Ninon would 
not have her called. 

“Say good-bye to Florry for me,""she said 
in a trembling voice. 

“And let ine say it now to you. 

“IT shall never come basa to the Priory 
again.”’ 

He changed color, but did 
word, 

“Dick has come back—I suppose Quen- 
tin has mentioned the fact to you?” the girl 
went on. A 

“Will you shake hands 
Beaufoy, before LT go? 

“You are rid of me now, you know, for 
rood.’ 

She held out her hance 
once in his own. 

‘How very cold you are!’ he said sud- 
dently. 

“You are not fit to go.” 

“T must,’ she said. 

But the tears rose in her eyes, 

He turned and spoke a word to a servant 
who was passing, ond then, still holding 
her little chill fingers, he drew her towards 
his own room. 

She started suddenly, and 
drawn back. 

* Don't be afraid,’ ne said coldly,releasing 
her at once, 

“T only want to give you 4 tittle wine be- 
fore you start,’’ 

He threw the door open, and made way 
forher to piss. 

In the thoughts of both this was tne 
last time they would ever stand there to- 


not utter a 


with me, Mr. 


and he took it at 


would have 


Ninon went in at last,and as Mr. Beaufoy 
brought her some champagne in aglas«,she 
stood and looked with a long, slow look 
about the room. 

Perhaps she was thinking that she would 
never see it ayain. 

Brian's dog was lying, as usual, by the 
fire, and yot upas he nad done before to 
weleome her. 

She stooped down and patted him, and 
taking the glass from ber cousing she drank 
someot the wine, and passed out again 
Without a word, 


Shesaw Mr. Beaufoy looking after the 
carriage as it drove away. 
He stood bareheaded under the arch of 


the litthe door, 

Yes, he had been kind to her at parting, 
ashe would have been to any woman who 
was in trouble. 

sut—he had done with her, 
told her so? 

That chapter of her life 
ever, 

And to-morrow - 
jhe toosee her. 

Betore long, as the dawn broke eoldly in 
the sick Wotan # chaniwber—the dawn from 
Which Riehard Strong was hiding his hag- 
inn—before 


Hlad he not 


was closed for 


to-morrow Dick was com- 


long she was saving: 
“Po-day —to-«lay Dick is coming to 
ter.” 
kiveryv 
hearer, 
Throwsh all the sharpanxiety of the Doe 
tor’s visit, and of Mrs. Masserene’s  in- 
creased agony, that dull pain Jay at the bot- 


806 


hour that struck brought nim 


tom ot ber heart, ready to leap up and tor- 
ture heras Soon as she had a woment in 
Which to think. 

Andat last, when it was nearly noon, 
When the poor worn by whose bedside 
she Was wateling bad fallen into a restless 
Sleep, lie came; and she stood up,pale, shiv 
eriuy, With dark rings under her eyes, to 


po down and tieet the man whose prouised 


Wile she Was. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
yi IP ARID SPRONG had wandered to 
this Vinndow doo his restlessness, aud 

A, stood lo hithy outdreaurily at the creak- 
lie leatless trees and the pray id sky. 

Phere tourrtied asethie door ! fj: and Ninon 
cualine th Seow mricd sStownl feores Lbitik lowok- 
thoy at dics Wilhouta word, like some duinb 
Mrigchitecsned Choouoy. 

bh young tian was shocked at the 
chanwe be perceived in her, 

On the previous tight be had seen her 


Nushed, overstruny, splendidly apparelled; 


he liad been too wrathful to motioe wha 
now sinote hiita with «a sharp and cruel 
traiti. 

In her plain dark yown, and with her 
hair braided tiyttlhy a i { lace, the 
delieate lines and win i ‘heeks 
and brow s wed theuis swith startling 
distinctness. 

ier . wy with sleep aud un- 
mtaered te i st i i hervousiy as 

: st oo him invol 
j ‘ veprany tuto her blue 
~ ur indo half put out 
4 trwine ¢ . 
1, FVita t Sit al 
= 


” 
| 


[ au (rs 
Massarene is n 

‘She is worse,’ N naunswered quietly. 
“She is very, very il! indeed I wiust go 


back to her as s00n as possible,” 
He dia not answer her, 


r 
\ 


















He waa looking at her still, witha gaze 
full of misery—at her, the loveliest woman, 
for all the cruel change that had come over 
her, that he had ever seen—at her, the wo- 
man he had loved so well, and who was 
lost to him for ever. 

And, as he looked, again a groan burst 
from his lips, and he turned from her and 
dropped his head and arms agen the chim- 
ney-plece near which he stood, 

The girl started at the sound, and her face 
lost its transient color. 

She waited a few moments, and then she 
said gently 

“Dick, | have not long to stay. If you 
have anything to say to me, will you say it 
now ?” 

“If IT have anything to say ’"’ he echoed, 
lifting his head and regarding her, his face 
distizured with tears. =, 

“Do you ask ine that? Don't you know 
that I have to say what I can hardly put 
into words ?"’ 

“Yos,”’ she answered patiently; “I know 
—I know that you have a great deal to say, 
a great deal to reproach ie with; but per- 
haps’'—her lips trembled again—“when I 
have explained, Dick, you will understand 
alittle better, You--you will not be so 
hare on tne?" 

“Too hard upon you! he echoed again. 
“To think that Ninon Masserene has fallen 
BO low !t"' 

“Dick !"' she cried, catching her breath. 

“Ohb,’’ he went on fiercely, “IL have 
dreained of this hour day and night for a 
long year-——of the hour when we should be 
together again ! 

“And now it is like this we meet! When 
you have explained, you say! Well, I will 
listen to you. 

“For heaven's sake, tell me anything, 
teli ine everything that can, as you think, 


justify you, that can make ine forget what I 


saw last night'’--a slow deep blush rose in 
her pale face—-*what I heard after I had left 
you.” 

“What you heard!" she echoed faintly. 

About her mouth there gathered some 
piteous lines of suspense, of fear. 

“Yes he answered, in the abrupt words 
otatnan in sharpest pain, “at the inn. 
There were inen there who had come from 
the ball. Your name'’--he ground his teeth 


at the recollection--“was in all their 
mouths,” 
There was a dead silence for some 


BEC dS, 

Ninon stood before him with 
and nervously-clasped hands, 

Under her eyes the dark circles showed 
darker than ever against lier extreme 
pallor. 

“T dare say I deserve all that they said,” 
she answered then. 

“LT was very unhappy last night. I gave 
people some cause to talk perhaps. 1 want- 
ed not to think, not to remember for a little 
while; and Thad) promised my cousin a 
great many dances,” 

He interrupted her with an impatient 
gesture, 

“Spare me this,’ he said. 

“Tam now speaking of graver changes, 
Ninon.”’ 

The poor fellow groaned. 

“Why did not you tell ine the truth long 
ago? 

“Do you think that IT would have held 
you to an engagement that you felt’ you 
could not keep? Why did vou go on writ- 
ing to me, maninieg ine believe that you still 
eared for ime?” 

**Because,’’ she broke in quickly, “it was 
true Dick! 

“Tt is true still. 

“Yes! 

“In spite of all that 
heard, it is true. 

“LT think more of your bappiness than of 
any other inan’s in the world—-than of my 
own. 

“Oh, Diek, torget last night, forget every- 
thing in my power while you were away to 
keep my word to you!” 

“Tour word that vou would marry me!’ 
he cried bitterly. ‘Ant T--1 dreamed that 
you had given tne your heart! Fool that I 
was !"’ 

She laid her hand thmidly upon his) arias; 
but he shook itofl, and drew back as he had 
done betore, 

“Were you doiag vour best to keep your 
word to ine,” heasked, “when you walked 
by moonlight with Mr. Beautoy of the 
Priory’ —she started, and again the lines of 
fear came back about her tmouth--‘*wheo 
you went off on clandestine excursions to- 
gether, when you behaved so recklessly 
that the neighborhood rang with your ad- 
ventures?" 

The girl bung her head humbly betore 
hiin, 

‘Listen to ine, Dick, 
ingly. 

“T have done ahundred foolish things 
since you went away. 

“I do not deny it. 

“But you—you who know something of 
the difficulties of my position, of my 
home—should surely be able to make ex- 
cuses for me !"’ 

He interrupted her again fiercely. 
“How ain I to bear this?" he demanded. 


bent head 


you have seen and 


she said beseech- 


“Is it for ap honest woman to ask the tan 
whse wife she was to inake excuses for ber 
follies, and w s¢ than follies while he was 
away ? 

I come back t i I Aatman who have 
been roughing it in a manner of wild 
luces—with your good-bye Kisses on my 


ips, and you tell me'’--be ground out an 


oath between 


hundred foolish things, and ask 


‘make excuses’ !"’ 

“Is it so hard then?’’ she asked, with 
quivering lips. 

“] was alone bere, and ny cousins came, 


t 





| spared the 
| crime, 





' 





/ and placed it in lis pocket-book. 


| with a painful effort, she succeeded in open- 





his set teelh—**that you, a | 
girl, secure in an honest home, have done a } 
me to | 
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| 
/ and naturally we—we saw a good deal of 


each other. 

“It is not as if they had been strangers, | 
Dick.”’ 

“Ab,” be said bitterly, ‘it was enough 
that one of them wasthe owner of the Pri- 
ory!" 

The quick blood rusbed into ber cheek at | 
this taunt. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
—_——P a - 


Almost Sacrificed. 
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“TWICE 
may," 


CHAPTER VI.—[continven. ] 

T is false—faise !"’ she repeated. 

“tush, madam, bush !'sad Alwwnne. 

“In mercy to yourself, your daughter, 

and the unhappy man involved in your 
crime, cease this vain denial. 

“The tacts are clear—your guilt is certain. 
Itonly remains for you to submit to ty 
terins, and thank Heaven tiat you are 
worst consequences of your | 





“Will you listen, for tine is precious, and | 
I must leave you if you will not compose 
yourselt and accede tu iny wishes?” 

She ceased her low inoaning, and a faint 
“Goon” came frown her quivering lips. 

“Then here are my terins, madam. You 
will give tothe unhappy misguided man 
whom you have in your power the forged 
bills of which you speak and your promise 
never to refer to his crime. 

“Next, you and your daughter must at 
onee prepare to seek another home. 

“You will inform Miss Nugent's other 
yuardian and trustee that you prefer leaving 
Temple Nugent, that she is old enough to 
be placed at its head, and that you wish a 
chaperon to be found for her till she is mar- 
ried, 

“Finally, you will) retract formally in 
Writing the slanders that you have put forth 
relative to the insanity of Mr. Nugent's 
brother, and the tendency to it of Miss Nu- 
gent.” 

“But it is true!’ she gasped. 

“George Nugent died under restraint.” 

“Thankless woman,’ exelaimed  <Al- 
wynne, sternly, ‘*will mothing daunt you? 
Will nothing humble you to truth and pen- 
itence, 

“George Nugeut was driven) by misior- 
tune and the loss of a dearly loved wife to 
habits of intemperance, which brought ona 
species of insanity as little to be confounded 
with the hereditary malady as the delirium 
of brain fever. 

“Had be lived in this neighborhood, you 
would not have ventured on the t Ischood ; 
but, as he died in a distant country, you 
could turn the accident to your own vile 
purposes, 

“But enough of this. 

“Are vou prepared to accede to iny 
terms?” 

There was a slight pause, 

Mrs. Nugent's proud, hardened = spirit 
could seareely yield even to the terrible 
danger that stared her in the tace. But At- | 
wynne'’s warning voice roused her, “1 
inust be answered, madam. 

“LT would not willingly forget that you 
are Mr. Nugent's widow, but I aim not tobe | 
trifled with. 

“Do you consent ?” 

**] do.”’ 

The voice was choked, but still it spoke 
the words; and Alwynne quickly drew the 
writing-table towards him, and began to 
write a few lines, 

“There, madanui—sign that,”’ he said. 

“Nay, read it first, and then put your 
name to It. 

“T will dispense with the humiliation of 
witnesses,” 

She obeyed. 

The writing was distinct, though irregu- 
lar, and Alwynne quietly folded the paper 








“Now, tiadam, for the forged bills.”’ 
Mrs. Nugent ioved slowly to an eseri- | 
toire and took from her pocket a sinall key; 


ing the eseritoire and took trom it some pa- 
pers which she held out to her companion. 

“There,”’ she said—‘tnow you have all 
you desire ; but where is my security ?" 

Alwynne’s lip curled seorntully. 

“You have sufficient guarantee in the 
word of a man of honor, and in the desire I 
have to shield the name you bear froim re- | 
proach. 

“But I can understand your distrust—you 
judge others by yourself; however, I will 
yield to your just fears of exposure.” 

He wrote a few lines on a piece of paper 
and gave it to the trembling, yet irate wo- 
man before him. : 

There,’ he said, “is your guarantee. 

“And now I will leave you to yourself. 
If you will take my advice, you will ‘ose no 
time in making all necessaryearrangements 
for leaving a house that mnust be a source of 
torture to you; and remember that while 
you are here your approach to the chamber 
of your victiin is positively forbidden, on 
pain of all being revealed—all !"’ 

And he lett the room with a warning look 
that spoke more than words to the con- 
acience-stricken, terrified woinan. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

\ LARA NUGENT woke from a dark, 
troubled dream, as it appeared to her; 
astrange sense of bewilderment and 

exceeding prostration of mind and vody al- | 
wost deprived ber of the power either of | 


| ear ot the gentle 
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thinking or of observing objects around 
her. 

She gradually perceived, however, that it 
was her own room, her own bed in which 
she was lying, and by degrees the painful 
reineinbrance ot her illness, and the events 
that had preceded it, began to dawn slowly 
on her brain with a wretched, oppressive 
feeling. . 

A low inoan escaped her—a moan which 
had its origin in self-pity rather than actual 
pain, and which sounded touchingly on the 
yatcher who had sat near 
her restless couch for many a night and day 
of pain and fever. 

A light step approached the bed. 

“Clara,”’ said a sweet voice, ‘‘dear Clara, 
are you in pain?” 

The patient looked around with a bewil- 
dered air. 

The voice was strange to her, and the 
tones were so sweet and soothing in their 

vitying accents that she fancied sne inust be 
In a dream. 

No such loving, womanly tones had 
reached her ears since her inother’s death. 
She gazed up at the form that stood by her 
couch. 

It was that ofa fair girl of about twenty 
years of age. 

Tall, fair, and golden-haired, she looked 
like a being from another sphere, and there 
was an expression of calin and gentle repose 
on the sweet face that bad its influence on 
the beholder. 

“Who are you?” asked Clara, wonder- 
ingly. 

“My name is Lina Fairfax. 

“lama friend of Alwynne Compton’s,”’ 
said the stranger, bending softly over the 
young suflerer. 

“T ain come to nurse you by his request ; 
I nave been with you during all your ill- 
ness.’”’ 

“Have. I 
shivering. 

“Yes—three weeks,’ 
are better now. 

“Alwynne will be sothankful; I must go 
and tell him that you are better, and bring 
your doctor to you.” 

“What dostor?” inquired Clara, shiver- 
ing again. 

* Doctor Fairfax, a friend of Alwynne’s,’ 
answered the fair nurse, and a slight color 
same in her cheeks. 

‘Be composed, dear Clara; you have none 
but loving friends near you. 

‘Those whom you fear have left the house. 
And without another word she glided trom 
the room. 

Clara lay watching the door through 
which Lina Fairfax had disappeared. 

A misty idea that it was all a vision pos- 
sessed her. 

The girl was so angel-like that she might 
well have figured in a dream or a delicious 
vision as one from another sphere. 

Then came the sound of the name on her 
memory as one that had some familiar as- 
sociations with it. 

“Lina Fairfax !’ 

Yes, as the mists gradually cleared from 
the girl's brain, and the wretched memories 
of the past returned more distinctly, she re- 
membered all that was connected with that 
name. 

This was the Lina who had saved <Al- 
wynne's life in India—this the Lina whom 
Doctor Fairfax had quoted as having a right 
to question Alwynne’s bestowing interest 
and admiration on any other woman—this 
the Lina who would come between her and 
the only being whom she loved or who 


been ill long?” asked Clara, 


’ 


replied Lina. You 


| could care tor her on earth! 


She was so fair and gentle and sweet, and 
yet so brave. 

No wonder that Alwynne ioved her—no 
wonder that the playinate of hiv boyish days 
was forgotten, and that she seemed unat- 








tractive aud nervous, and wilful alimost past | 


forbearance, When contrasted w ith so angelic 


| a creature. 


Tears fell from Clara’s eyelids. 

She was too weak to feel more than a ae- 
pressed, hopeless sense cf her utter desola- 
tion, of the linpossibility that she could ever 
be loved. 

Only a few minutes elapsed before Lina 
returned, but they sufficed for piteous, de- 
spairing thoughts to weigh down the young 
heart ; and, as the light step of the young 
nurse approached the bed, Clara instine- 
tively turned froin the beautiful face that at 
once attracted and saddened her. 

The girl and her companion stood gazing 
with intense sy pathy and interest at the 
wan, pale face that lay on the piilow. 

Then a voice—not Lina’s—spoke. 

“Miss Nugent—Clara—you are better. 


“We shall bring you among us again very | 


soon now.” 
She looked round as the kind manly 
tones fell on her ears, P 
It was Charles Fairfax who spoke. 
He laid his fingers on the slender wrist 
which lay helplessly outside the coverlet. 
“You are safe now, dear Miss Nugent.” 


he said. “A few days will bring you round, 


and then I shall give you up to other | 


guardianship. 

“I little thought that my first patient in 
England would be little Clara of whom I 
heard Compton talk so frequently.” 

His hand was still on her pulse. 

It throbbed feebly, but distinctly, and a 
halt-sinile crossed his grave features. 

‘“*There,”’ he added, “I am not going to 
talk to you now, or let Lina talk to you. 

“I shall go and prepare some medicine, 
and quiet Alwynne’s anxieties, and then, 
after you have taken what I shall send you, 
1 must forbid another word being spoken 


| till Icome again.”’ 


And with a significant glance at the yonng 
nurse he left the room. 


Clara was conscious of a slight glow of 
comfort. 

At least Alwynne had remembered her— 
at least he was very anxious about her, She 





— 





was wrong to doubt him,and selfish to wish 
to engross the whole of his interest and 
effection. ; 

He would be happy with that sweet girl, 
and she must learn to be happy in their 
bliss. 

And with a deep sigh that had more of 
exhaustion than of sorrow in it, she gave 
herself up to the langour that oppressed 
her. 

Soon Lina again approached the bed, with 
asimall tray on which were some jelly and 
a bottle of mixture. 

“There—Charles bas mixed this himself, 
and the jelly is the manufacture of your old 
housekeeper. Mrs. Mason, whom Alwynne 
sent fortosuperintend the househcld when 
Mrs. Nugentleft. I aim quitesure you will 
like it.”’ 

Clara looked up doubtingly. 

Had she heard aright? 

“Is she gone—is my—iny step-mofther 
gone ?”’ sve asked feebly. 

“Gone for ever,dear Clara; you are under 
different guardianship now,and I will have 
love and care bestowed on you when you 
are well. 

You shall hear all later on, but if you 
speak now l must leave you. Charles tor- 
bade another word.”’ 

And Lina stooped quietly over the sick 
girl, kissed her brow as softly asif it had 
been an infant's and then sat down within 
view of the invalid, and soon had tae de- 
light of seeing her sink intoacalm and 
gentle sleep. 

” * * * * * * 

Two days went by and still Clara remained 
in the saine feeble,nervous state that baffled 
Doctor Fairfax’s art more than any active 
mnalady couid have done. 

Tho strength wasso completely enfeebled, 
the nerves were so terribly shaken,that the 
utinost care Was necessary. 

Lina watehed over her charge with the 
tenderness of a sister. But Clara scemed 
little disposed to return her kindness with 
aught but agrateful smile and a feeble 
“You are so good to ine.’’ 

She spoke little, and seemed to pass her 
time ina kind of stupor, her eyes fixed on 
Lina, and her lips moving in inaudible 
niurinurs that were evidently not intended 
for the nurse’s ears, 

“This will never do, Charles,’’ said Lina 
tothe Doctor on the fourth day of Clara’s 
unsalistactory convalescence ; ‘*the poor 
girl is evidently brooding over some terri- 
ble faney or other which not even Mrs. 
Nugent's departure can remove. 

“either you or Alwynne or I must do 
something to rouse ber. 

“It rests with you— the doctor—to decide 
which of us it is to be.”’ 

Doctar Fairfax stood and mused for a few 
minutes, 

“T will trust it to you, Lina dear,” he 
said; “I can searcely tear that your tact 
and judgment will be better now than my 
own skill. 

“Iler physical strength is better, and she 
only needs gentie nursing to hasten her re- 
covery, but,as you say,She needs rousing.”’ 

“T think I can manage to touch the chord 
that may lead to some change in her state,”’ 
responded Lina. 

“But you inust einpower me to do 80 
without misleading her.” 

And she moved forward and whispered 
in the Doctor’s ear, while a rosy flush came 
to her fair cheeks. 

‘* You are too versed in reading such 
syinptois,’’ remarked Doctor Fairfax laugh- 
ing, ** to be deceived even 1 that reserved 
nature.”’ 

A quarter of an hour after Lina was seat- 
ed by Clara’s bed, apparently bent upon 
conversation. 

“Clara dear, I am planning for you to 
leave your bed to-inorrow. 

“Mr. Compton is so anxious to see you, 
and inmy cousin says that it will be impos- 
sible toallow it till you were strong enough 
to be laid on a sofa.”’ 

Clara opened ner cyes, which had been 
languidly closed. 

‘Your cousin?’’ she repeated. 
mean Doctor Fairfax ?*’ 

* Yes,” replicd Lina, with a smile and 
deepening bloom, 

“Whoin did you suppose 1 meant,Clara?’’ 

“IT—I thought he was your brother,” said 
Clara, hastily. 

“And what nade you think that ?”’ Lina 


“Do you 


| asked. 


Clara's tixed 
her face. 

‘Because Alwynne said ais friend's sis- 
ter saved his lite, and [gf saw you were the 
Lina he spoke of.” 

A quick tlush came as she spoke, for 
Clara renembered that the name was only 
uttered when she was supposed not to be 
within hearing. 

But Miss lairfax did not appear to take 
notice of it. 
 “Alwynne was very good to call it ‘sav- 
ing his liie,’ she said, quietly. “ But it was 
ouly what any one would have done. And 
I was his ‘ friend’s sister,’ or his most inti- 
inate companion was my only brother ; but 


eyes were inquiringly on 


then Charles, my cousin, was very nearly 





as old and as intimate a friend as Frank. 

“Alwynne was more thrown in contact 
with Charles during the last months of his 
stay in India, and he brought biiw through 
the severe illness from which Le was re- 
covering when the incident of the snake 
occurred.”’ 

Clara was not very learned in love-syinp- 
toms, but there was something in the look 
and toneof Lina Fairfax, when speaking 
of ber cousin, which could scarcely fail to 
excite suspicion of the interest in the 
“Charles” whom she thus vindicated so 
warinly. 

A warmer tint spread over Clara’s wan 
cheek when she spoke next. 

“And did you nurse Alwynne when he 
was ill?” 





- * 



























‘Partly. 

‘He was near our house, and Charles 
be me to superintend the native nurse; 
aD — I id #0, a8 he wished it.”’ 

A soft smile stole over Lina’s face, as she 
watched the effect of her words. 

The prescription seemed to work favor- 
ably, so she then ventured to increase the 
dose. ; 

“‘T was so glad to come to you, dear Clara, 
when Mr. Comptom came flor me. 
was suminoned intoWales to see after some 
property he had just inherited there, and I 
coud therefore leavehim without any diffi- 
culty.” 

Clara smiled faintly—she seemed relaps- 
ing into her old feehje languor. 

“You will leave him altogether soon, I 
suppose ?”’ she said. ‘ But pardon me—I 
am very impertinent; only I ain so inter- 
ested in him, and you have been so kind.”’ 

‘Please not to make — Miss Nu- 
gent,’’ returned Lina, wilfully misunder- 
standing her companion. 

“Charles is quite taken with you already 
andIam not at all inclined to risk any 
nore attention on your part. 

“I think it is fortunate I 
night lose ny Jover.”’ 

“Your lover !"’ exclaimed Clara, and her 
lips quivered. 


am here, or 


apa | 


| smile of triumph and joy. 


“Yes; Iam to be Charles's wife inso short | 


a time that I suppose there is nothing shock- 
ing in my confessing it. 

“T want you to get well, to be my brides- 
maid, as Alwynne has already promised to 
be ‘best man’ on the occasion. 

“And now I have talked quite enough, 
and 1 shall leave you to your own retlec- 
tions,”’ 

And, kissing Clara’s wari lips, Lina lett 
her tothink overthe new revelation thus 
afforded her. 

Lina’s kind words were as light in the 
dark gloom that had enveloped Clara. 

At least Linawas not Alwynne’s betrothed 
bride. 

He might love another—he might be 
affianced to another—but then—then 
Clara's cheeks deepened into something 
likea healthful bloom, far different froin 
the delicate paleness that had overspread 
them since her last shock. 

It was wonderful how the invalid’s relish 
for the dainty meals brought to her were in- 
creased during the day ; and, when Doctor 
Fairfax paid his usual evening visit, he 
found his patient’s pulse greatly improved 
in vigor. 

He sat down by the bed,and tried to con- 
verse with his patient. 

“Well, Miss Clara, I see you will soon 
escape from this thraldom, and fly about 
your domain like an escaped bird; but be- 
fore I withdraw the interdict I intend to 
exact from you a promise to obey my regi- 
mc. 

“I think you read too much, and think 
too much, and [ intend you to ride a great 
deal more, laugh a great deal inore, and 
sing a great deal more than you have ever 
done yet. 

“Will you promise ?”’ 

The girl looked eagerly in his face. 

“I will neither promise nor obey, unless 
you answer ine one question.” 

“What is it ?” 

Clara paused for a minute, and then said 
timidly— 

“Will you teil me whether I have any- 
thing the matter with mny heart ?’’ 

“You have.”’ 

“Aim 1 likely to die suddenly ?”’ pursued 
Clara. 

Doctor Fairfax siniled ? reassuring sinile, 
and answered in the negative. 

“Shall I get well ?” 

“Certainly, it you obey my directions. 








All that is wrongin your systein is due en- 
tirely to mismanageinent and nervousweak- 
ness.’’ 
“You are very good,’ she remarked, 
gratefully, ‘‘totake so much care of me.”’ 
But there was a subdued lanzuor in the 


tone which showed that some paintul 
thought remained. 
‘On, I shall make you over to other | 


hands very soon,’’ said the Doctor, laugh- 
ing. “And now I must wish you good 
night. 

“Compton is waiting to smoke his even- 
ing cigar with me on the grounds, and per- 
haps fora report of iny patient into the bar- 
ou. 

“Good night.” 

And he left her to the enjoyinent of what 
he anticipated would be about the tnost 

aceful repose she had known for many a 

ong day. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


\LARA was laid on acouch inthe bou- 
doir where she had spent so many 
weary,so inany paintul,so many tearful 

hours. 

Very sweet and 
her white wrapper and 
ribbons. 

Lina threw a light coverlet over the recli- 
ning figure,placed a pillow under her head, 
and then sat down and began to read. 

She could see the anxious, restless look 
of the young girl's eyes, the trembling of 


she looked in 
rose-colored 


beautiful 
the 


her hands, 
She saw how she was longing for and vet 
ireading the advent of the playmat« er 
od, the friend and d 
DUuL WOUId NOt appear I 
agitation. 
Soon 3 quiet subdued step drew near. A 


gentile tap was heard at the door. 

Lina opened it, adinitted the applicant, 
and disappeared as he entered. 

“ Clara, my poor darling !’’—‘‘Alwynne, 
deer Alwynue !” 

She could not help it. 
His tone was so tenaer, his look so reas- 


av we 
obit bbe OL 1 0 5) 






protecting look of former days, that the 
words caine spontaneously from her lips. 

He stooped and pressed his lips on her 
white cheek ; then, sitting down by her, 
and holding her hand in his, he gazed into 
her eyes with a look that she could not mis- 
take, could not meet, and yet would not 
have missed for worlds. , 

“My darling, how you have suffered !" 
he said. “But, thank Heaven, it is all 
over now, ; 

“You are mine froin this day, mine till 
death—are you not, Clara?” =~ 

For one blissful minute her head dropped 
on his shoulder from the pillow whereon 
he had Jaid it, her hand rested in his, and 
her eves glanced up with a look of love and 
happiness which he met with a bright sunny 
Then her face 
clouded. 

“Alwynne, dearest Alwynne, do not be 
angry ; but I must not, I dare not. You 
do not Know—you cannot imagine.”’ 

Ile clasped her closer to him. 

“What do I not know my darling ?" he 
asked, 

“What dare vou not do? 

‘Dare you not love the playmate of your 
childhood, the adopted son of your own 
parents ? 

“What have I done to forteit your love 
Clara ?” , 

“What have you done? 

“Nothing but what is noble and good and 
kind,” she replied. 

“But Alwynne, it is because I love you — 
and Lam not ashamed to confess that I do 
love you dearly—that I 
wife.”’ 

“What is this new fancy, Clara ?’’ asked 
Aiwynne, surprised. 

“Is it aremnant of the wretched thral- 
dom that nearly proved your death. ?”’ 

“No,”’ replied the distressed girl, shaking 
her head. 

“You must know, Alwynne, that I can 
never be your wife. 

“IT have heard a wretched, hideous tale— 
that—that ny father’s brother died insane, 
and that I inay be the victiin of the same 
terrible malady.”’ 

“Clara, ny injured darling, be at peace,” 
broke out Alwynne, joyfully. 

“The tale was true and talse—and the 
worst kind of falsehood is that whieh has 
some truth in it. 

“Your uncle did die without the full pos- 
session of his faculties, but with a brain 
fevered and weakened by evil habits that 
had nothing to do with any hereditary ten- 
dency. 

“Now will you answer me? 
mnine—inine for life?” 

She hesitated, though again a sly, arch 
sinile caine over her lips. 
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Will you be 





must not be your 


| daughter 
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body and tmind—then I determined to leave 


off writing altogether till I had some chance 
to ascertain the truth about my little pet, 
and to make my own arrangements respect- 
ing her. 

“It was not till T saw vou once more, till 
[ heard your step-imother'’s cruel insinua- 
tions, that | began to harbor some slight 
fears that my return might have been too 
late to save inv darling from the malady 
that _— Nugent pretended was constitu- 
tional, 


“But iny pet is now delivered from the | 


wicked influences that have lving like a 


pallover the brightness of her life, and it | 


Will be ty study to surround her with sun- 
shine that shall cheer and invigorate so ten- 
der a flower." 

Clara laid her head on his shoulder and 
clasped the hand that stole round her waist 
—teeling that she was now shielded from 
Wind and storm by the strong arm and the 
noble nature of one of the noblest of men. 

* * * + - * 


Alwynne officiated at the wedding of 
Charles and Lina Fairfax, some two months 
after Clara's recovery; and in about another 
vear the former “best nan” and bridesmaid 
stood at the same altar indifferent and more 
important characters, 

Mrs, Nugent's consent to the union had 
been formally asked, by way of legalizing 
the mnarriage, and as formaliv and briefly 
given; but she never came within coun 
mance of those whom she had so deeply in- 
jured, either on that oceasion or during the 
Inonths and years that elapsed before Clara's 
final majority gave her complete indepen 


dence of #eny control from guardians ot 
trustees, 
It was not known for some time where 


the guilty woman and her vain aod bhauglity 
had taken up their net 
Where Doetor Selby had hidden his shame 
and disprace, 

But about two years later it was bruited 
abroad that the younger lady had married 
Doctor Selby, and that that gentleman was 
practising in the south of France, under the 
roof of his mother-in-law, 

“Clara, tuy darling,” said Alwynne, after 
he had conveyed the news to his wife, “you 
are at last avenged. : 

“LT searcely know which will eudure the 
bitterer punishment for their past sins 
against vou, but at least Tean sately predict 
thattie saisery you cndured will be sutlered 
tenfold oy the misereblo pair.’ 

“LT can pardon them frouriy heart now,” 
responded Clara, her eves glistening, ‘ior 
I] beliove that only one who has lived under 
the darkness and the gloom: of such thral- 
dou can fully appreciate the sunshine and 


abode, 


| the liberty of a true husband's gentle rule.” 


j 
“T inust have another question answered | 
| 


first.’ 

“What is it, you litle tyrant?’’ he de- 
manded. 

“T must first make a contession, and then 
ask my questions,’’ said Clara, smiling. 

“You reumember the night I was taken 
ill? 

“Well, that night you and Doctor Fairfax 
were talkiny. 

“Tt was very wrong of ine to listen, but I 
was near the dining-room window, and 
heard iny own naine, and I stayed, without 
really thinking of wnat I was doing. 

“T heard you speak of promises that vou 
had inade, and that seemed to bind you to 
ine, 80 much so, T fancied, that they would 
prevent you from carrying Out some other 
wish that you had at heart.’’ 

“That is tosay, vou supposed Twas really 
making ita duty to fall in love with and mar 
ry the heiress of Teumple Nugent,” he inter- 
posed, laughing. 

“Look in, iny face, little situpleton, and 
repeat that if vou dare :"’ 

She did try to look, but her eyes soon fell 
under his. 

Ile gently replaced her head on the sett 
pillow, and, clasping the little hand tight!s 
in his, he said, deliberately 

“Listen to ine, Clara. 

“From the day that I first saw you, a 
beautiful, winning child, plaving with the 
loveiy blossoms at vour mother’s teet, I 
loved you—and IT have never variod in that 
love. 

“During the years that To remained in 
your tather’s house, and while in the dis 
tant Kast, I never even dreamed that any 
other could take the place of ty sweet 
Clara in my heart; and, now that PT have re- 
turned to find ber all,or nearly all, that iy 
fairest dreams or wishes could picture, | 
feel how true was the instinet of the boy as 
to the desires of the tian. 

“When IT left your dear mother, Clara, 
we exchanyed secrets. 

“She told ine the tears she entertained of 
her disease, which would never have preyed 
on her had not evil purposes and seheuses 
been at work to destroy her peace; and I, 
in iny turn, told her that it was miy carnest 
Wish, ny anxious hope, to witli my darling 
little playfellow for inv bride in after days. 
Such was my feeling then, and such is ty 
feeling now; but Mrs. Nugent did not then 
tell me, what I afterwards learned, that uns 
father had been the lover of her youth, and 
that he had only been prevented from win 


ning her by want of the fortune which Mr. 
Nuyent had to offer to his beart’s ! I 
did not guess t itl ‘ 
qui 

Hut such was her ad 
when she died, and I found that my let “ 
were answered by your father with but 


scanty inention of my little playmate, and 
when, after his sudden death, they were 
only formally answered by your step- 


| nvther, and no news yiven of you but that 


you were tolerably weil, but still a great 
jety frou your 


[TUR END. | 


oe 


ANIMALAND HuMAN.—In alecture on 
intelligence, Professor Romanes laid down 
the extraordinary proposition that the ouly | 
difference between animal intelligence and 
human intelligenes iss—That anituil intelli 


| yence unable is toelaborate that class of ab 


jarities of , $52.50 eae 


stract ideas the formation of which depouds 
on the faculty of speech.”’ 

This is startling doctrine; and yet some 
of the authentic anecdotes enmibodied in an 


article on the subject: seemed to yo far to 
Stipe port it. 
Wiihat, too, are we tosay of the aet of the 


Mount St. Bernard dog, when the sapacious 
creature, seeing achild a railroad, oved 
Which a train Was Swillly approaching, 
dashed forward im the mick of time, ane 
wed the Little one froms the potut of 
(hanwer, 
The intelligence of 

collie Whielr will boring, biotic ii seefety 
from lowe distances whole floeks ot ’ 
Without leaving one Dbehimedjand whieh will | 
even Separate iOS testers shies iD frome others 


(lray 
RU ELIAZI NES the Seoteh 
tle, 


bie p 


When they become bitertutogbed, a mot in 
dicative ol reason gives token of a faeulty 
Which forthe purpose in hand is mot in 


ferior to it. 
Dr. Lindsay, 
Wiiiiat 


facet, direetly elattus fer 
lower 


Cisttan Chaat of 


in 
Weoeull tt ‘rations 


thie 


eats reeorded of 


certain ol 
an iitelliperee pore 
ban Savage > ated there 
wnitsals, of Whiteh proiaably 
ian belies Would be quite incapable, 

An ineident for wiiteh we cam vouels 
never toour how ledge b iver inn pratt, 
ancdis a contribution worth deservirgy to the 


fit 
ure f 


beatidicoras col daaa 


lias 


ti 


discussion to licue. 

A pentiouman was tiduced 
Cisin ol Trieneds lo tiahkea 
following Gfleet:—Tle tidertoohk to send a 
favorite dow, a Newlounedland, fro 
more Uban@e title Grom tis liotuse, for a thate 
Whitchy wis to be pout tition tistial bea tla 
owner's root. 

The (hors of the house were to be closed, 


bv the sere pot 
myocnaes Wetuwer Loe tlie 


A Pricberes 


case 


and toone Was bo ace tipranny vot direct OUlie 
doy in any way Whatever after he received 
the inmstructious of tis toaster, The doy 


actualls aceotiuplishert thats feruat. 


He yotinte the house by a window open 
iy Ot a plazza, tinadde: bits Way tee Uther recone 
found the flute, and look Wosafely ty 
Linsatioon. 

The sagacious creature had been u t 
earry the flute for his ister, W 
tor t atateur, : tae « : 
pt mys — 
he shagyy her irs 

i a - 

Ir is said that Senator Tabor, recently 
uarried gave each of his colleagues an 
elaborate after wedding-card, bound witha 


a heavy band of Colorado silyer,and costing 








the hair: 
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Scientific and Useful. 


PRESERVED Mb&rATS, — Diluted  nitro- 
muriatic acid is proposed by an Italian sei- 
entist for the preservation of tneat and of 
animal substances for scientific purposes. 
The proportion of the acid to organic mat- 
ter is not stated. 

CLIMBING Meneuny.—A strong infus 
ion of sassafras root is recommended as a 
owerful reinedy for poisoning mereury. 

Vhen it is cool, cloths are wet in it and ap 
plied frequently to the patient. A day's 
treatinent usually effects a cure, 

TreeTH, Eyes anp Eans,.—It is proposed 
in Paris thata medical service be formed for 
the purpose of ascertaining what chronic or 
constitutional diseases affect the teeth, eyes 
or ears otthe pupilsin the public sehools, 
and of devising suitable remedy forthe ail- 
ments, 

RoapRain.—A rail for common roads 
has been introduced in France. It is im- 
bedded in conerete, and is flugh at the edge 
With the roadway. From the sides it slopes 
down tothe centre, so as to enable the 
Wheels of vehicles to retain their places 


Uponmst. The estiinated cost Is about £2 a4 
yard, 
Tik PEnLecrnic Liouwr.—There is one 


thin to be said about the ineandeseent elee- 


trie light, with all its drawbacks, It nel- 
ther vitietos the air nor vives the high and 
often unbearable temperature of gaa, No 


iHlumina- 
thing in 


doubt one ot these days eleetrie 
tion of dwellings will bea usual 
large ¢ ties, 

CcrkK ror DANDRUFF. 
entof the Druvyists’ Cireular recommends 
the fallo the best remedy against 
dandrall, itching of the sealp, and falling of 
Poorsate 10 drachins; sali- 
evlic acid, lO seruples; tineture of eanthar- 
ides, 7 ounees: bav rut, 25 Ounces; rose 
Witler, Jo ounces; bolling water, enough to 
nake #12 pints, Dissolve the borax and 
theaeid in boiling water; mix the bay ruin 
and rose water with the solution; then add 
the rest, ancl filter. 

Pootn-Mixen.—PFrom the Engineering 
Review it is lecrned thatan ingenious flour- 
naking apparatus is inuse in Pranee. A 
hopper is divided into two or three com- 
partinents, having each at its sioaller part a 


A correspond- 
Vitor iis 


ots ila, 


| dooropening ona Muted evlinder of the 
sane length as the hopper itsell. This ey l- 
Inder carries away the flour out of each 


cotpartinent in proportion to the aperture 
piven to the feedinu-dloors into a serew, the 
beaters of which, half one way and half the 
other, brings back the whole in the centre 
of the mixing clamber on an agitator. 
Hlonnewn Miw.—The last alleged diseov- 
ery is that there are horned men in frica. 
A Captain Hay recently read a paper before 
the British Assocation, in which he stated 
thathe bad seen theol, and exhibited 
sketches of them. Tle thought that they 
belonwed tothe elass of malformations of 


Which there was ia noted exatiple ino the 
ease of the “porcupine man,’ who had 
horny plaits on both parts of his body. It 


was remarkable that thefhorn was peculiar 
tothe male sex, Most anthropologists think 


the gollant captain is either joking or ro- 
dopsabie’ tige. 
oe = ee 

Farm and arden. 

IIe ine Liny.—-Chareoal should 
bie feed te | 4S and poultry. Poxperinmnent 
sliowWws une atnount Of feed will produce 
awhar vreater atmount of i! sli cared tat when 
fewl Lin polectat eharecst 


Kentucky fariner 
ushel of 
dow n to 
soetion 


Neild 
cows, <A 


this will ist for t old 
systemn of 
weeding out old and unprotitable cows 
Should be practiced anni v. The dairy- 
nen understand frou test the milking value 
of every cow, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clobs for the Coming Year. 


— i -¢ — — 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copyof our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It is | 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
it contains 
which with the variety of shad- | 
ing produced by the Phote-Oleograph make 
ita veritable transeript from life, aud it combines in 
itee lf all the beautiful col ofthe oll painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with | 
the naturalness of the photograph. The moet deli- 
sion are brought out 











more than five hundred square Inches, 
twenty-seven colors, 


Process, 


ring 


cate details of color and expre 
with startling vividness, 
amination is the mind satisfied that It bs 
graph colored by hand. 

As to THE Post, theretare few tn this country, 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it ks- | 
tablished in M821, itis the oldest paper of its kind tn | 
America, and for more than half acentury It has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nalin the United States For the coming year 
have secured the best writers of this country 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fietion 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
its worth and popularity, Tk Post has never 
missed an iasue. Its Fietlon is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It vives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tiou In the world kach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to ite well-edited departments, twenuty-thve first- 
class Serials, by Qhe best living authors, 
of tive hundred Short Stories.  kvery 
plete with useful information and 
prising Tales, Adventures, 
Statistics, Facts, Recipes, 
Art, Philosophy, 
Proverbs, Problems, Ex perinents, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Fssayvs, Remarkable 
Fvents, New luventions, Curious Cerenontes, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswellasall the novelties in’ Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest Information relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters, ‘Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, most tistructive, reliable and 
woral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


Qroples one year (and ‘Presenting the Bride’ 


and only on the closest ex- 


not a photo- 


we 
and 


proves 


and upwards 
humber ts re- 
Alnusement, 
shetches, Bloyraphy, 
Hints, 
Manners, Customs, 
Personals, News, 


come 
An- 
ecdoters, Cautions, 


Poetry, Sclenee, 





HO CACH) ccc ceerccccceeccesecsncssensesevcesecees ¢ 350 
S copies one year -™ wa .. 500 
4 copies one year : " 6 00 
6b coples one year i sic & 
Weoples one year ° —_ 15 00 


WD copies one year =F *? Jaw 
Beg An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
toa person sending a¢ lub of five or more, 
New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 


Ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to cach subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


The Promtum cannot bre purchased by Itself ; 
ouw be obtained tn connection with Tak Pos 
one premium will Ge sent with each 
Where a second premiam is desired, 
scription will bave to be sent, 

We trust that those of our subseribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the fleld as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists, Cur 
prices to club subseribers are so low that it the matter | 
is property explained, very few who desire a first- | 


it can 
Tr. Only 
subseription, 
another sub- 





class Hiterary paper will hesitate to subseribe at once, 
and thauk the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE Buipe,*’ free for his ls 
trouble, but a copy ef the paper also | 
ee | 
| 


How to Remit. 


Payment for Tue Post when sent by mail should 


be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter bvery postmaster in the country ts 
required to register letters when requested. Fall- 
ing lo re ‘ « paper within a reasonable time af- 

' ' v ‘ will adwise us of the fact, and 
whether 4 kA, ey rder, or regis- 
1 ' 

Change of Addreas. 

bu be were desiring their address changed, will 

please give their former postofice as well as theirs 


present address. 


Te Correepoadenis. 
Im every case send us your full name and address 
if you wish an answer, If the information desired is | 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the | 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Address all letters to 
TIE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
: &. | ip a iss 


alt 


| bear themselves in it with 


| ture, the stirring of noble 


te te 


I iy 


_THE. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 











GooD MANNERS. 

Certain well-defined traits of character 
mark the true lady and gentleman the world 
over; and among these good manners are 
never wanting in due prominence. Good 
manners imply more than mere ceremony, 
mere attention to established forms. The 
habitual observance of certain conven- 
tional rules and usages does not make a 
lady or gentleman. 

Some degree of formality is necessary in 
conducting our relations and intercourse 
with one another, but there must be with it 
some heart—some genuine love for our 
kind; otherwise we can neither be the in- 
struments or recipients of enjoyments in 
the midst of the social cirele. 

Good manners originate in good sense 
and good nature. The one perceives the 
obligations we owe to society, while the 
other heartily accords and enforces them, 
Formed tor society by the very conditions 
of our nature, our interests and happiness 
in life are necessarily in what we contribute 
to iis aggregate good; hence it is our inter- 
est, as it should be our pleasure, to do allin 
our power to promote the social well-being 
of our fellows. 
fail to 

to its 


Those who shun society, or who 

reference 
entertainment and pleasure, do so by 
fault of either good sense or good-nature, 
or both, because they thus cut themselves 
off from the chief source of human enjoy- 


| ment, not to speak of the wrong they there- 


by do to others. 

The soul that feels the genial touch of na- 
sentiments and 
feelings within, acts in the social world for 
the joy and comforts of its fellow souls as 
well as for its own; hence the true lady 
gentleman is always courteous and pleas 
ant, affable and kind. Good sense and good. 
nature both unite to make them so. 


Good manners constitute the most valu 
ble of earthly possessions. All may have 
them by the cultivation of the affections, 


and none without it. Only for the few are 
learning and genius, wit and beauty, wealth 
and fame; but manners, with 
dowry of happiness, are for all who are 
willing to pay the price of self-culture. 
That lady lives not, whatever her station in 
lite, but who by an amiable temper, pleas- 
ant words and kind acts, may shed light 
and comfort on the hearts and homes of 
earth. 

That man is yet to be born who may not 
possess those elements of power, if true to 
the obligations of his being, which brighten 
and bless human society. There is a wealth 
of affection and kindness in every human 
heart, if properly developed, and the de- 
velopment and expenditure of the same in 
social life is a duty we,at once, 

and the world. 
———a-ai 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


good 


owe to our- 
selves 


De. Thomas Taytor, of Washington, 


has made some investigations which con 
vince him that the common house fly, aside 


from being an annoying pest, is possessed of 
the capacity of transmitting disease by car 
rving the germs from place to place 


their | 





| 


de. | 





censured or laughed at, we suddenly repu- 
diate our opinions, or let go our principles, 
or abandon our plans, or change our meth- 
ods, then we have begun to forge for our- 
selves chains of slavery which will bind us 
with ever-firmer bonds to the most fickle 
and unreasonable of tyrants. 

Tue number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in this country in 1850 was 123,029. 
Ten years later they had increased to 140, 


148. Inthe next decade the number ad- 
vanced to 252,148; but between 1870 and 
1880 the increase was hardly noticeable, 
the number in 1880 being 253,340. A dif- 
ferent rate of increase is shown in the 
amount of capital employed. In 1850 it 


was $533,245,351, increasing to $1,009,855, 


715 in 1860, and doubling again between 
1860 and 1870 to $2,118,208,769. Between 
1870 and 1880 it was increased to some- 
thing like $2,800,000, 000. 


million 
who 


ENGLAND pays more than five 
dollars to Crown pensioners 
never rendered their country any service. 
The Duke of Grafton has, tor instance, been 
paid $1,200,000 at diflerent times, and still 


| draws $4,500 a year for anoffice which was 
The | 


abolished in the reign of Charles IL. 
Duke of Marlborough continues to receive 
$20,000 a year, and the Duke of Welling: 
ton has the same amount, 


rendered by their predecessors. Nobody 
knows to what extent the first Duke of 


but 
as paid by Parliament 


Marlborough plundered the country, 
nearly $2,500,000 w 
for Blenheim alone. 


Ir cannot be denied that is 


amusement 


or | One of the most powerful influences of life. 


| The manner in which it is indulged largely 





| tering 


decides the character of the people. For 
good or for evil, it is moulding the rising 
generation as much, perhaps,as the schools, 
and the older ones as much as their employ - 
ment. The very vehemence with which 
well-meaning people sometimes attack low, 
impure, or unhealthy amusements, which 
are too often the only available ones to the 


poor and ignorant, shows that they are 
fully awake to their power for evil. The 


strange thing is that they do not see that in 
other forms they may be made an equal 
power tor good, and that as cither one or 
the otLer they must exist. They exert all 
efforts to abrogate them, unconscious that 
it isa useless and impossible task unless 
they provide a substitute. 

Ir isnot the quantity of study that one 
gets through, or the amount of reading, 
that makes a great man, buf the apposite- 
ness of the study to the purpose for which 
it is pursued—the concentration of the mind 
for the time being upon the subject under 
consideration, and the habitual discipline by 
which the whole system of mental applica- 
tion is regulated. The most profitable study 
is that which is conducted with defin‘te 


ut 
and specific object, all observation, — reflec- 
tion, and reading being directed upon it for 


time being. 


any 


the By 


given branch 


thoroughly 
of 


mas 
knowledge, 


ve render it much more available for use 
atany moment. Hence, itis not enough 
merely to have books, or to kuow where to 


An official report of a recent: meeting of | 


the Salvation Army in Brooklyn reads as 
follows: ‘‘Holiness meeting grand; free 
and easy splendid; evening meeting splen 
did time. Many under deep conviction so 
as they couldn't stay; they took their hats 
and rushed out of the hall.”’ 

IMMIGRATION into the United States at 
tracts general attention, because the people 
arrive in numbers, butwho ever thinks to 


count the population which shifts from one 
The census of 1880 shows | 


State to another’? 
between six and seven millions of foreign 


born citizens. But it also reveals the fact 


that nearly seven millions of native-born 
Americans are living in other States from 

| those in which they were born 
THERE are few of us who do not at 
times feel ruffled, frightened, and depressed 
| at the criticism, ridicul or superficial 
| judgments that may be passed upon us 


Perhaps the feeling itself is natural, and not 
without its possible use. But that depends 
wholly upon how we treat it. If it simply 
arouses us to review our position, to exam 
ine into the quality of the criticism,and give 
it its due weight, and thus to stand stead 


pos: Be upon « still firmer basis, it has done a | three important elements, al! equally es 


BUOG 
= 


_ Burif, in ¢ 


er TOR being 


| sposed to sunshine. 


read up for information as we 
Practical wisdom, for the purposes 
must be carried around with us, and be 
ready for useat call. It not sufficient 
that we have a fund laid up at home, but 
not a farthing in the pocket; we must carry 
about with us a store of the current coin of 
knowledge ready for exchange on all occa- 
sions, else we are Comparatively helpless 
when the opportunity for action occurs. 


Want it. 
of lite, 


is 


From an acorn weighing only a few 
grains a tree will grow, fora hundred years 








| bags. 


have 


magnesia is important to any of the tissues. 
Thus itis that the more persons are out ot 
doors, the more healthy they are, and the 
longer they live. Every human being ought 
to have an hour or two of sunshine at noon 
during the winter, and in the early forenoon 
during the summer. 

THe use of sea-weed in Ireland as an ar- 
ticle of food is not new to the people who 
dwell along the coasts. In the very best 
times they consume a considerable amount 
of the choicest varieties for medical pur- 
poses. That which ha8the greatest popu- 


larity grows luxuriantly upon rocks that 
are submerged during high tide. The sav- 
ing process is a very simple one. At low 


tide the wives and daughters of fishermen 
gather it in baskets and spread it in such a 
way that it will catch the sun. The effect 
of this treatment changes the greenish color 
toa dark purple, and itis then stored in 
On the western coast the people call 
it dilusk, and sell it to summer visitors. As 
an appetizer it is considered very eflective. 


It is a common sight at the western water 
ing places to see the children munching it 


during the midday airings on rock and 
heath. But as the effect of this kind of sea- 
weed is to increase rather than allay hun- 
ger in those unaccustomed to its use, the 


| natives of the coast line cannot be expected 


both for services | 





toderive a great amount of nourishment 


from it as a regular diet. 

PoruLARLy,saysa physician, it is thought 
injurious to partake of food at night, but 
unless dinner or supper have been late, or 
the stomach disordered, it is harmless and 
beneficial—that is, if one be hungry. Four 


to five hours have elapsed since the last 


meal, invalids and the delicate should = al- 
ways eat at bedtime. This seems heretical, 
but itis not. Animals after eating in- 
stinctively sleep. Human beings become 
drowsy after a full meal. Why? Because 
blood is solicited toward the stomach 
supply the juices needed in digestion. 
Hence the brain receives Jess blood than 
during fasting, becomes pale, and the pow- 
ers grow dormant. Sleep therefore ensues. 
This is physiological. The sinking sensa- 
tion in sleeplessness is a call for food. 
Waketulness is often merely a symptom ot 
hunger. Gratify the desire and you fall 
asleep. The physician above referred to 
was recepuly called, at five olock in the 
morning, tosee a lady, who assured him 
she was dying. The body was warm, the 
heart doing honest work. To her indigna- 
tion he ordered buttered bread (hot milk or 
beef tea were better) to be eaten at once. 
Obeying, the moribund lady was soon: sur- 


to 


| prised by a return of liteand a great de- 
| sire to sleep. 


THE report of some remarkable 
ments in artificial child incubation comes 
from France. Dr. Tavernier, a learned and 
ingenious physician, had his attention much 
attracted to the immense success which has 
attended the artificial incubation of chick 
ens. He was attached to a hospital tor 
foundlings, and the majority of the infants 


experi 


| admitted to the hospital were weak, sickly 


children. The doctor constructed his child 
incubator on precisely the model of the or- 
dinary chicken incubator. He then selected 
au “miserably-made infant.’’ who had come 
into the world at an injudiciously early per- 
iod. The infant was placed in the incuba- 


| tor witha nursing-bottle, and keptin a dark 


| . 
nourishment. 


or more, not only throwing off many pounds | 


of leaves every year, but itself weighing 
If an orange twig is put in a 
large box of earth, and thatearth weighed, 
when the twig becomes a tree, bearing jus- 
will be very near the 


From 


its made by diflerent 


several tons 


clous fruit, there same 


quantity of earth careful experi 


scientific men, it i 
rge part of 
growth of a tree is derived from the sun, 
Irom the air, and from the water,and a very 


— 


‘ 


an tained fact that a very la 


the 


ascel 


little from the earth; and notably all vege- | 


tation becomes sickly unless it ia freely ex 
Wood and 
but condensed sunshine, which 


coal are 


contains 


ential te both veget, ble ' 


| 


- | ture. 


room. It ceased to cry on the second day, 
and, to the surprise of the doctor, though it 
had been a preternaturally sleepless child, 
it sank intoa deep and quiet sleep. It re- 
mained eight weeks in the incubator, dur- 
ing which time it never once cried, and 
never remained awake except when taking 
At theend of sixty days, 
when it was removed from the incubator, 
it had the appearance of a healthy infant of 
at least a year old. Hethen tried a child 
of six months, addicted to the usual pains 
and colics. This child conducted itself as 
its-predecessor had done, never cried, spent 
its whole if 
had ts mind toembrace the carce! 
of a professional giant It had doubled its 
weight in six weeks, resembled a child of 
three years, and could actually walk by 
holding on to a convenient piece of furni 
The doctor now has an incubator of 
the capacity of 400 infants, and in it has 
placed every one of the 360 infants, vary 
ing from eight days to eleven months, whe 


” 


as it 


time in sleep, and grew 


made up i 


= _ 





ct 
or 


all 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 





BY Cc. J. 





To gaze on him, the loved one, and to trace 
His image (which no time can e‘er efface) 

On the heart's tablets; then, when he is gone, 
Mem'ry of him may cheer thee when alone; 
To see him smile, to watch his speaking eye 
Gazing on thine, as if it asked reply: 

To know his voice amid a hundred round, 

And feel thy beating heart respond the sound. 


To lean confiding on his arm, and know, 

If danger threatens, ‘twill avert the blow; 

To listen for his footsteps, and to hear 

Thy own heart beat with love and doubt and far: 
To hear at last his step, and rise to greet 

The one thy heart yearns fondly thus to meet; 

To think of hin when absent, and to pray 

For grace to guide him on his perilous way. 


To hear him praised for deeds of goodness done: 

To see him envied, and to know thou'st won 

Hils pure, fond love, and that wha‘ ver betide, 

iu weal or woe, thy place is by his side ; 

To luve him better in misfortune'’s hour 

Than tn his youthful prime, his day of power : 

To feel, though Fortune frown, though friends for- 
sake, 

Thoug®? sorrows overwhelm, thou for his sake 

Canst smile at Fate, and cheer and bless his lot— 

*'The world forgetting, by the world forgot, °° 


Though sickness bows the form, and dims the eye 

Whose glance controlled thy youthful destiny; 

Though pain may chafe thy spirit e’en to vent 

On thee a murmur of its discontent, 

Yet o’er his couch wilt thou unwearied bend, | 

And soothe and bless, though pangs thy bosom 
rend ; 

To see him suffer, and to fee; and know 

That e’en thy love cannot avert the blow. 


To watch the livelong night, and weep and pray 

For him, the loved one. till the dawn of da,; 

To see the wasted form, the sunken eye 

Still gazing on thee, though imploringly; 

To press thy lips upon thy pallid brow, 

And try to smile, lest grief thy tearsavow;: 

To catch from lps so loved the last faint breath, 

Then, shrinking, own the bitterness of death! 
rer 


Checkmated. 


BY A. M. E. 


*“Mornin’ to you, sir; why, pretty 

hearty ’cept the pegs. The rumatiz du 

twist ’ein about a bit, certain-ly,’”’ said the 
speaker, with a twinge of agony. 

He was a inerry old fellow, and I wasa 
merry young one ; he was my servant and 
my uncle’s, and I also was my uncle's ser- 
vant in adifferent capacity. 

People who knew ine said I was a fortu- 
nate feliow,and distinctly hinted something 
about a silver spoon. 

Jasper was a superannuated coastguards- 
man, his salary was one pound per week 
and afew extras; his only private per- 
quisites being, so far as I am aware, the 
most extraordinary rheuinatic tortures man 
ever had. 

“Sun's up, Mr. Harry, time the moon 
went to roost.’’ 

The allusion to the heavenly bodies was 
a poetic conceit of his, and always afforded 
hiin considerable amusement. 

The ground of this poetic conceit was that 
he was in charge of the premises during the 
night, and was released when I appeared 
on tne scene in the morning. 

My uncle was a diainond merchant of 
considerable wealth. 

His business place was in Hatton Garden, 
and his private residence at Hampstead. 

Keen, strict, almost stern in business 
hours, it was at home, after dinner had 
vanished, that the lines on my uncle’s face 
relaxed and the genial, generous man stood 
revealed. 


( \ JOD morning, Jasper: how are you ?” 


‘ing, a8 I drove down to ‘the Garden’ "—we 





I was the only child of his youngest sister, 
who died a few months after my birth. As | 
I was alone in the world—iny father having | 
been lost at sea almost on the day my dear | 
mother died-imy uncle determined to inake | 
ainau of me. 

Thad grown into a well-educated young 
man, and had been, at the age of eighteen, 
placed in a responsible position in iny 
uncle’s business. z 

On the morning when Jasper indulged 
in the pleasantries I have just mentioned, 
seven years had passed since I entered the 
office. 

The entire control of the business was in 
my hands,and it was well known my uncle 
regarded tne as his heir apparent. 

‘his morning, there being nothing of un- 
usual importance to be attended to, uncle 
bad not accompanied me when I sat out 
from Hampstead, saying be would come 
down after luncheon. 

It being Monday—on which day we usu- 
ally ief business an hour ortwo earlier— 
and having completed along inspection of 
a heavy consignment of diamonds, I was 
just turning the key in the last safe, when 


“You remember Jack Langton ?”’ 

I certainly did remember Jack as a young 
man of a very unenviable reputation, who, 
alter a long course of -preying upon his 
widowed mother—who was a distant rela- 
tive of my uncle—had, when he had nearly 
exhausted her means, insolently demanded 
assistance from iny uncle. 

For the sake of his mother, this system of 
extortion bad been submitted to with good 
grace, until Mr. Langton was * wanted” to 
explain a matter to which the law applied 
the stern epithet of forgery, and could no- 
where be found. 

My uncle proceeded : “I had this morn- 


always spoke of our dingy place in this 
flowery style—“the most painful adventure 
that has ever befallen me. ; 

“A mnan rushed froin behind a hedge,and 
shouted to me to halt. 

“As it was broad daylight, I thought he 
must have some message for ine, and so, 
entertaining no suspicion, I pulled up to 
hear what he had to say. 

“You may judge of my surprise when a 
closer scrutiny of the man revealed unimis- 
tukably the person of Jack. 

“He was worn and hagyard, and he bad 
disguised himself as far us possible. The 
complaint from which be suffered, was the 
want of money ; and I gave him a note for 
ten pounds, telling him that if he again pre- 
sented himself betore ne,I would denounce 
him to the police. 

He pocketed the note without the least 
acknowledgment, and turning away, as | 
thought, to proceed on his journey, he 
Sprang savagely upon me, trying to, wrest 
my pocket-book from my hand. I was too 
quick for him, and, thanks to ny elevated 
position threw him off and drove on,” 

We arrived at home a few minutes before 
the ordinary dinner-hour. 

A knock came to the door, and the butler 
electrified us by announcing that Mr. Jas- | 
per begged pardom, but could he see iny | 
uncle or Mr, Harry. 

Jasper had never been to the house before, 
and was the imost unlikely inan in the 
wo-ld tw come with a false alarin of any 
kind. 

Clearly something of importance had 
happened, was happening, or was about to 
happen. 

“Show him up,” said my uncle,and when 
he was shown up 1 could searcely help 
suiiling at bis pertectly unruffled, beaming 


“Well, Jasper, anything the matter?” 
said my uncle. 

“Sit down,sit down,” us Jasper continued 
standing, engaged in turning his hat round 
and round between his fingers, apparently 
undecided what to do with it; and, prepara- 
tory w sitting down, he deposited it very 
carefully iu the corner of the room next 
the door, 

“Why, gentleman, I made bold to come 
upand see yer, conskwent on a little affair 
as happened this alternoon about just tive- 
o’clock. 

“The old sea-dog,which is Jasper, gentle- 
men, was just a-pullin’ himself together 
arter a reireshin’ sleep, when iny old 
’ooinan sings out from below. ‘Now thin, 
yer cirkinnevegater, when are yer #-ocuin- 
ing to have yer tea? 

“Here's a geutioman as wants to see yer.’ 
Well, when I goes down there was a per- 
son there as Jooked asif he'd been a gentie- 
nan; but that must have been sone time 
ago, for all the evil faces | ever see bis were 
the don. 

“He looked werry seedy, as though he'd 
had a hard tline on't and sort o’ tierce and 
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him comfortable. He gets up and sez, 
*Two o'clock, mind, back cellar door.’ ‘I'm | 
yer man,’ sez I.’ 

** Mum,’ sez he. 

** Mui it is,) and ina moment he was 
one.” 

“Jasper,” said iny uncle, “did you bring | 
the note with you ?” 

“Certainly, sir,’ be replied, producing it | 
from his pocket. 

My uncle took it from) his hand, opened | 
his pocket-book, und compared the note | 
with an entry. 

Pushing the book and the note towards 
me he said, ‘Compare the numbers, 
Harry.” 

I did, and thereby had proof, as strong as 
moral evidence could give,of the vi.lany of 
Jack Lanyton. 

Mv uncie said, “I shall keep the note, 
Jasper." 

“Course you will, sir. 

“IT don’t consider it as iny pruppety. 
'Tuint mine till I've earned it, and I'in 
blest if that time ain‘ta long way off.’’ 

“No, no, Jasper, the note is yours, but, 
for certain reasons, I should like to keep it. 
Hiere are ten sovereigns for it.”’ 

“Wery good on yer, sir, and I thanks yer 
kindly,” putting the money in his pocket. 
“But it ver don’t mind,pentieman, I'll just 
finish windin’ up my windlass.” 

My upele nodded assent, and the honest 
old servant resumed, 

“Arter afew inoments considerin’ o' the 
diMcult matter, I sez, Pil go round and see 
the inspector at the station, and ask = him to 
have the place in Hatton Garden watched, 
as | have to take a tuessaye to the firm's 
flagship. 

“For,’ sez], ‘that scamp's a knowin’ bird, 
p’raps he thinks he'll eatch Jasper with 
chaff. 

“P’raps he sez to himself, * Jasper's hon- 
est and will go up to Hampstead to inform 
the firm, and while the old fool's gone I'll 
do the trick.’ ” 

“Quite right, Jasper, very thoughtful of 
you,” said ny uncle. 

‘“Thankee, sir. 

“Well, the inspector, wery civil like, sez, 
‘Right, Mr. Jasper,’ and sends two of his 
best inen round—one to the back, and one 
to the frontof the premises. And that's 
‘bout all I know, gentlemen.” 

“Jasper, I will not forget you,’ said my 
uncle, 

“Lor love yer, sir, beggin’ yer pardon, 
ye’re always wery kind to the old sea- 
dog !"" 

W hat was to be done? 

The clock struck eight. 

Our plans were soon arranged. 

My uncle determined not to place the 
matter inthe handsof the police, trom his 
consideration for Mrs. Langton, but that 
wo should drive down tothe City ; that 
Jasper should then take the trap, and wait 
upon threeof our iost Lrustworthy servants, 
acquainting them with the nature of the 
business, and bring them to “the Garden”’ 
with then. 

When the clock struck ten, we and our 
companions, whom Jasper had brought, 
were inside the cellars at Hatton Garden, 
and the dog-cart was a neighboring stable. 
We had lit two or three jets of yas, and all 
were lounging about in various positions, 
reading or conversing. 

All the available arins,.wo revolvers, had 
been served out, tuus leaving one of our 
party unarined. 

The orders were that when one o'clock 
struck the gas was to be extinguished, save 
the slightest possible spark; each of us was 
to take his appointed place, and Jasper was 








desprit like, as skeered my vld oomuan. 


“+Well,’ sez he, your name's Jasper, | 


ain’tit?’ ‘You've hit it fus go,’ sez I, ‘but 
l’ve another, guess it.’ ‘Ob, bang guessin’,’ 
baz he ‘out with it.’ 

“Why, lin Jasper in plain sailin’; but 
if yer comes it rough with me’—not likin’ 
his manner, beggin’ yer pardon, gentle 
men,’ he explained—* ‘why, l'uis A Ras- 

lhe 
* *Now I don’t want to fall out with you, 
he sez, crossin’ the room and takin’ hold o’ 
my aru, Sort 0’ friendly-like; send yer 
missus Out oOo’ the room. Ll want to doa bit 
vo’ business with yer.’ 

“My missus wont up stairs, and he, arter 
secin’ the door were siiutcomues and brings 
a chair close to the fire <a nine, puts his 
hand in his pocket and pulls outa bit o’ 
paper. 

* See that ?’ sez he. 

**T does,’ sez I. 

**Well,’ sez he, ‘that’s a note for ten 
pounds,’ 

* Oh,’ sez I. 

“He draws his chair closer to mine, looks 
round the room and listens,drops his woice 
wery low, and sez, ‘l'il give yer thatv’— 


‘Wery kind o’ yer, I'in sure.’—upon con. | 
dition that you do a bit o’ busines for mie.’ | 


‘Right yer are,’ I sings out, ‘I’m game.’ 
‘Bravo, old tan! givin’ me a backhander 


on the chest, ‘I like yer.’ * Consider it 





iny uncle drove up to the door, and be ran 
in with his well-known quick step. 

But when he stood before me, I noticed 
that he was paler than usual, and appeared 
to have been recently agitated. 

“You are unwell, uncle; what can I do to 
ease you ?’’ [ asked. 


“Ob, it's nothing, mIny boy; I shall be wel! 
directly 4 

al ther = thing you wish t attend 

to bere, w 4 return at once. and ex 

plain the matter to you,” he said, try ing, 


with poor siic 
simile. 
In a few minutes I was seated next him 
and he had handed mie the reins. 
I torbore questioning him, and for a mile 
or 80 he sat silent. 
Then, as if rousing himself from a deep 
reverie, he suddenly exclaimed, with a 
aon thet brough, warsinkiseyes— __ 


38,10 suuminon his usual 


’siprecated,’ sez I, yivin’ him adig in the 
ribs. 


|} stand each other, el ?’ 
“* «We does.’ 
“¢ Your governor's place in Hatton Gar- 
den is pretty well lined, eb ?’ ‘Pretty toler- 


| ‘* Well now,’ sez the stranger, ‘we under- 
} 
| 


able.’ ‘Right. Now, when you are ther: 
to-! git cou 1y laccidet eave ti 
ne ar 
wy if p ir - 
rISK, and ine and 4 
ruf_lé yer about a! wid ver st 
never heer’ nothin’ afore yer got acra 


the pate as flattened yer. 
* ‘Right,’ sez I. 
+  *Done,’ sez he,‘ lere’s the note; and 


I swear J’ll make mutton of yer.’ I puts 
the note in my pocket and iny finger aside 
», aud gives himawink as wade 













inmark me, old inan, if ver failin yer work, 





to open the door. 

liimediately the robbers bad fairly en- 
tered, the yas was to be turned up to its 
fullest capacity, we were to rAlne & shout, | 
and each tire oue chatuber of his weapon in | 


| the air. | 
If the robbers turned, they were to be 
allowed to escape, except Langton—whoum 


my uncle deseribed tothe inen— who was ¢ 


tu be captured with as little violence as pros- 
sible. 
| If they had weapons and turned them 
upon us, We were Lo disable them without, 
s) far as dnivht be, inflicting any serious re- 
pulls 
Time tlew. 
The City clock struck one, 
We were in darkness ; each nan was at 
his post. Jasper stood at his post. 
Upon the pure inorning of anew day the 
| bells chimed the tiest quarter, the second, 





the thirdythe fourth, and) cleshed the bour | 

our best by ver, aud try to inake her stay 
| pleasant. 
| 


two. 
Silence profound, painful, intense. 


Hark! 


Jasper hears the faint tap, and the low | 


hoarse coumnand to Open. 

The door swings heavily on its hinges, 
and, by the faint light of the stars, we per- 
ceive a muthed figure in the doorway, with 
two other forms in the background. 

“Hal? said the first iman with a sigh of 
satisfaction, a’ he stepped cautiously in, 
closely tollowed by bis companions, * sale, 
iy J shy boys Now to business,”’ 

Al that moment the solitary policeman— 
if such they were—upon his beat iu the 
neighborhood tmust Lave itmnayitiexd = Clist 
Chaos had come again, or that the Deluge 
wn him, «## fearful shout issued 


rs 


‘} 
t ne throats ‘ i 
tro th al Ali 


} nal | 
and me 


i i : : 
One, however, stood iis gt ! anil 


one buman face I never saw such strength 
| of evil power as in Jack 


he turned upon us. 


pot his malignity,as he grasped the bar- 





Langton's, when 
His whole trame quivered with the inten- | 


wit 
rel of his revolver aud sprang Wwards iny | 

























































































































| uncle,evidently intending to beat him down 


with the butt. 

So quick were his movements that he 
was alimost upon his victim: before we could 
interpose, when he caught his foot in an 
inequality in the floor, and fell heavily up- 
on his face. 

A sharp report, and a ery of bitter agony, 


| told their own tale. 


We ran to himand turned him over. He 
fixed bis eyes upon us, and his lips 
quivered with an effort wo speak. 

‘Too late! 

The tilinof death glazed his eyes, bis 
hands fell, one sigh of anguish,and his soul 
had flown beyond the reach of human jus- 
tice 

Inu bis fall the weapon in bis hand had 
exploded, and the ball had passed through 
his beart. 

There is a grave without a inark upon it, 
and a nameless inan rest beneath. Nu tears 
fall on it, and no fresh flowers from: loving 
hands lie there, 

. * ” * * 

Years have passed. 1] am married ; my 
affairs are prosperous ; I am at ease. 

I ain spending the day at ny uncle's, and 
ny eldest boy—five years old—is with me. 
Tam talking tommy uncle, and the boy is 
forgotten. 

Suddenty he runs in and puts a sinall 
case, which he has taken froin a desk in the 
rvoin, into my hand. 

My uncle sees it and exclaims, * Poor 
Jack ! poor boy ! 

That case contains a note. My trap is at 
the door, and Tbidiny unele good night. 
My wite and boy are with tne, and T drive 
them to a Jitthe cottage standing baek trom 
the road. 

Before I knock the door is opened, and a 
cheery “ God bless yer, sir,” from an old 
gray-headed inan, salutes me. Ile is pam 
work now, but he wants for nothing. 

** God bless you, Jasper.” 

_>-?- — -~ 


Bessie. 


BY BLAKE VPANSON,. 


YE are a lonely couple—my old tnan 

/ and I. For nearly titty years we lave 

lived among the hilisin our little 
cottage, a quiet, uneventful life, 

Nearly three years ago the irom horse 
caine steaming throughour peaoetul valley, 
bearing tous, as it rushed ty, some little 
Klimipses of the great, busy world from 
which it came, 

This passing of the noon express came to 
Lethe one exe ting event of our lives; and 
we never tailed to watel it out of sight at it 
wound its way round the curvesand among 
the hills that stretched away us far us tie 
eye eould see. 

“One lovely June evening [sat watebing 
for Royer, who had gone over the hilis to 
the station, 

At last he came insight, the tired pony 
jogying along at his own pace, 

“A detter, Linda,’’ he said, as he stopped 
at the gute. 

I hurtied to take it, for a letter was no 
common thing among us quiet country 
people. 

It proved to be from a half-sister of 

lover's, froin Who he had heard nothing 
for years. 

She was the child of his father by a 
second tiarriage, and had, since her own 
lnarriage always resided inthe city. 

Hier letter requested pernuiission to send 
her daughter Bessie to us tora Visit; she 
wished to remove ber from theatiention ofa 
young gentleman, who had of late become 
Vory devoted; and thinking the entire 
change of seene tatyht drive the foolish 
faney trou 'essie’s leadsie had concluded 
to write to Us lo Lake her for a slort tiie. 

“Well, she tiust @ome, Of Course,” said 
Rhower, ut last, breaking the silence inte 
Which we lad iallen atter the perusal ol thie 
letter. 

"OD, Carlie, 
J could not lave my quiet home broken in 
pon Ov astylish lady, who would ridicule 





] assented, still feeling that 


our sitnple way of livid, and be tilied with 
dratptacoseriabobes Wiaretss anid wiitisis. 

* But, alter all, 
‘guiet Way, that Was always Lhe satiue, te 


Inalter lo Who he Was speaking, “TL think 


Koger went on, in tis 


| darriet aust bave been in asere strait te 


think of us; for she was always a liltie apt 
to hold her head bigner tian all the rest of 
us. 

“But the virl must come, and we will de 


“You had better answer the letter te 
night, Linda.’ 

Sco the letter was written, and the invita 
tion uiade as Cordial as press ' 

In about a week she came, Moyer driving 
over to the station With Utie lLeorse and cart to 
meet her and carry her jugyase. 

J stoned dea thie door as tia y drove up, try 
ing iy best Dedistitech and bicspoie 
abie; but one look at Ulnat ywirlish lace dies 
away all fears 1 entertained du regurcdl wb» 


; 
pie’, 


1) rOK 


airs and ypraces, 
ltwook her right into my arins—I could 
not helpat 
I have wondered sit 


ter chee 18 5 and Liver Clitiel lor ch isle Was 


ce@ Low Lever cai.6 


al mt, bad i ] ‘ 
power lo Dring Lack i Sparkie to i 
ato eyes, aud the bloom of happiness to 


| ber cheeks. 

She retired to rest’ varly that night; | ac 
| companied her in to the great, cool west 
ruvui, Which she was 0 vooupy ; sud seat- 
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ing hersalf by the window she told ine 
about ber life that was connected with ber 
contng to us, 

“I know very well why | was sent here,” 
she said, ‘and at first arebeliious feeling 


took possession of ine; but alter saw vour | 


lear motherly face, | was glad To eame; and 
ITimean to be contented i To cannot be 
happy.”’ 

“We mean you shall be happy, dear,” 
said T, kissing her tenderly. 

“You are tired now, and a good 
rest will do wonders tor vou. 

“Good night now, and pleasant dreams.’ 


night's 


“Good night, auntie, and thank you for 
your kindness."’ 
I closed the door softly, and went down 


t» where Roger sat in 


light. 

“Why, Roger, sho is nothing uiore thana 
elibt! 

“I don't believe she is hardly over six- 
teen years old.” 

“Yes, she is, Linda; she told me she was 
nearly nineteen as we came frou the sta- 
tion.” 

“Roger! T said, after a pause, 

“Well, dear?” 

“T think she looks our Daisy would 
have looked at her are, if she had lived.” 

“T don’t know, Linda—perlaps,” said 
Roger, witha deep sigh. 

For old tnan and wotan that we were, 
the memory ofour three year old) darling, | 
buried so many years aco, was still a very 
tender spot in our hearts; and, struige asat | 
may seein, we rarely Fpoke of lier; for it 
seeined #0 hard to part with our only one, | 
and a gloom would sotthe over uswhenever | 
her name was mentioned, | 

So the days caine and went; and the pure | 
mneuntain air seemed to oreathe dealth and 
rosiness into Bessic’s cheeks and w ide-open 
eyes. 

I called her child, tor child) she seemed 
to me; and Rower took ter at once into his 
great, loving heart. 

Ah, there was no one so pood and kind as 
Royer in all the world to mie, 

Many were the rauibles threat 
among the surromndins 
that season ol the yvear th 
ed with Mowers, and all 
its best. 

Night after: ight she would eome home, | 
her basket laden with the rare blossoum, or 
some curious leaves, or which she 
had picked up where the railroad lad cut 
its way. 

One spot in particular was her favorite re- | 
sort. 
Just at the leftofthe house stood) a high 
hill,and the ratroad curved directly around | 
the base; nothing could be seem boyvond the | 
curve from either direction. | 


the deepening twi- 


as 





Bessie took 
hhiti-esiddess; for in 
Weert Oraow he | 
1 iat 


*hihis 


Pesahiaees  Seretcane 


| 
Stores 


Above the track, of tine side or tue hall | 
next our house, was adituce tree that had 
stood there for vears, 

There Roger had constructed tor Bessre 


a rade seat beneath the spreading branenes, 
where she would take ber book and sit 
for hours ala time, unseen by all, vet lay 
ing afair View of everything tor riiles 
around, 

A brook gurgled betow, beneath a bridge 
over which the Lave was lain. 





| 

Although bat an insiguitieant streams, | 
the banks on both sides were bich and | 
sloep, and asingle tiisstep would lead to | 


destruction. 

Bessie sat one day in her favorite 
under the old tree. 

I had rung the bell fer dinner, for Roger 
was at work in a distant field. 

Bessie bean collectiigg ler 
paring to go tothe hotse, when sie heard 
the whistle of the room express. 

She thought, “Twill wait until the train | 
goes by, just to see the people; perhaps 1 
MAY See SOE OE I know 5 tansy rate, they 
Cannot possibly see mie.’ 

So, turning eve toward the bridwe, she 
nestled back against the trunk of the tres, | 
when what was her surprise and horror to 
see the rails which spanned tue bridge en- 
tirely gone, and nothing buat certam death 
awaiting the  inimates of the oo 
train. 

Royer bad spoken that taoruing of several 
rotgh-looking fellows whe beeen nH 
hanging around the station, cael wito secu 
ed to be dnspecting the line da both diree 
tions, and undoubtedly to piace 
where they mighttrour totives of revenue, 
remove a porGon of the mois ant wreck the | 
train. 

This last was conjectured by us after all | 
was over, although no particular notice was | 
taken of tne at Lhe thine, 

To think was to act with Bessie: and she 
knew if the lives o1 the people were saved, | 
it must be through her tostrutientaliiy. 

Hastily untving the broad sash of red rib- 
bon whieh encireled her waist, sie tied itto | 
one end of her parasol, and rushing down to 
the line—right in the teeth of the iionster | 
that was Learing down upon her—she wav. | 
ed frantically the signal of danger. | 

Biving down the line, calling at the top of 
her voice for their lo stop, 

Obit they would but stop before the bend 
was reached! 


retreat | 


lb OWS, pre- 


rebaliage 
hil 


ball 


Seriereh at 





Was it possible that the tmishty wheels 
siackenued a iithie ti Ulae eartal sp ad? 

Yes, the shir Ul Viiistic told) her 
mise Was Boveth ailbil — { 

sie) ~ 4 at 
isl ist us [ _ y 
tra ba } 
mscertaiis tine s 

ful where was th ‘\ Ti, v¥ho had 

risked herown life to save Live lives o 


strangers 7 
Down on the ground, 
very wheels, poor Bessie 


alivost under the 


lav, her courage 


having suddenly forsaken her when she saw 
the danger Was OVET. 
Many hands were extended to raise her ; 


CoONsclOUSL GSS Was finally restored, and the 


sory wid from ber jrembling lips as 





‘Lock BOX T. ) ee | ees © 


| the tirst clhiss; 


) ado honest soul within, and steadw and 
| dustrious habits, 


| right bapd, 


THE SATURDAY 


she pointed in the direction of the 
curve. 
Oneofr the passengers, who had gone to 


view the ratis, now came up, and turning to 


to the guard, said — 
‘This bas been done by buman hands.”’ 
‘The speaker was a tall, er et, finely-built 


young tan, probably about twenty-five 
vears of age; dark brown air, a skin 
darkened by exposure to the sun, anda 


pair ol brave, serious, blue eves, 

As he spoke, Bessie raised her head from 
the lapotthe lady where sne had been ly- 
Ing, and asiglée word escaped ber lips, 

“Walter! 

Low and tremulous as the words were 
spoken, che young nan turned instantly, 
aud for the first time mo ticed Bessie, 

“This isthe voung lady whoso bravely 
" began the guard; but, before he could 
finish his sentence, Walter had taken one 
stride to where Bessie lay, and raising ber 
in his arms, clasped her to his heart. 

“Bessie, my darling! 

“Thank lIleaven, 
fast !"’ 

The surprise of the people present may 
well be imagined. 

“Ilow caine you here, Sessie, and just at 
this time?” 

“Ob, Walter, how glad Iain that 1 saved 
vour lifejand the lives of all these friends!" 
she said, looking around upon them with 
her eyes fuli of happy tears, 

“My uncle lives yvouder in that litthe white 
cottage—ah ! there he comes now.”’ 

Toe stopping of the train had aroused the 
interest of several neighboring families;and 
the hospitable offers of dinners and convey- 
ances to carry the passengers to the station 
were liberally poured forth. 

“Unele Roger,” said Bessic,as we walked 
slowly homeward, “this is) ui best and 
dearest friend, Walter King. 

“PT knov you'll honor and respect him for 
his own sake, as well as imine, when you 
come to know bin.” R 

“T should be willing to trust to your judg- 





have found you at 


nentin anvehing, sad Royer, “and any 

| friend of yours shall be iine also il he 
Will,’ 

“With alliny heart, iy dear sir,’ said 

Walter, in’ his trank, pleasant way, ex- 


tending his hand, which was most cordially 
taken, . 
“Bessie, said Walter, as they sat alone 
Inthe little sitting-roomi atter dinner, *h 
Was on ty Way toa distant town, to engage 


in business in a large imachine shop 
there, 
“Thad an excellent offer, and after you 


lett home Teared but litthe where I went, 

“TL tried ad manner of means to procure 
your address, but in vain. 

“TL called at your house one day, and 
vour thother literally turned ime out of 
doors, , 

‘Soinany people prefer money to. in. 
dustry, and sneer at the brown hands of the 
Working inan,’’ Said lie, bitterly. 

“Put, Walter,so long as Lam true to you, 
Why need we imind what anyone says or 
thinks? ' P 


“You know Tam ready and willing to go 
With vou anvwhere.”’ 

“Yes, Pdo know it uv darling!" 

Well, to tiake a long story short,through 
the kindness of the rough though generous. 
hearted farmers, the passengers were all 
conveyed to the next station that night, 
Where a braneh road would) carry thei to 
thei Journey's end. . 

Walter, however, remained with us, 

Many letters whieh he showed us proved 
Withouta doubt thet he was a mechanic of 
and his clear blae eves and 
brow, totll-bardened =  tinds gave proot of 
in- 


Indeed lisonly erime was that of poverty 


ind that was a terrible one in the eves of 
lh ssic@os thother. 2 | 

Wealtiand position was her ideal—the | 
rods to Whotur she bowed : and she se: upled 


hot lo break the heart of one 
sweetas her own Bessie, 


sO) pood and 


One quiet, dreamy  tiorning about oa 
tonth atter the events Just’ related, there 
Wasa wedding in the pretty chureh near 


Pour cotture among the hills. 


\ little girl with a very resolute fiaee, and 
eves tullot ahappy, loving light, anda 
tan thowshtful bevond his) vears, kind, 
brave tender, hearted, were miade mian and 
Wile, 

A letter was despatched the same day, in- 
forming Bessie’s parents of her | 
riage, ‘ 

Walter went directly to the distant town, 
Which he had intended to visit, to prepare a 
home for his bride, leaving her with us, 


salely sheltered in the embrace of the kind. | 


Iv hilis. 

Ol @ourse 
angry at first. 

Jut such anger cannot lastjand reeoneili- 
ation soon followed: especially when Wal- 
ter was found tobe a tmonev-inaking tan, 
and sure to thark oon the 
world, 

Every suiiner 
to us for ho one is quite | 
and *“Unele Royer’ to B 
aulWavs Seen tous the 


tanancle ao bright 


Jessie's 


Miike his 
Walter come 
Aant Linda’ 
who will 
child 
short 
very 


Bessie and 
} sé 
Ke 
SSC, 
brown-eved 
Wii fora 


our ti lew 


ntiis, alliou i WH 


Ss) 


hearts happy. 


—— © 


An epidemic of vandalisin said to be 
playing the mischief in and about the 
National Capitol this winter. The colossal 
statue of Washington is reported to 
intnus a big toe; Roger Williams has 

a little finger; and the Indian woman 
the Coluinbus grou 


Is 


“ve 


thar | 


mother was terribly | 


be 


lost 


pall ive tingers of her | 





EVENING POST. 
A Direful Discovery. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








| 
! 
} 
; 
| THAT anice nan he is! And so gen- 
teel in hismanners! 

\\ “A Litthe old, though.” 

“Tut! snapped Mrs. Harriman; ‘he’s a 
long way this side of lorty.”’ 

“Which side is ttt, wonder,’ whis- 
pered Fannie Chapman, with a side glance 
at Mrs. Hlarrinuin’s crow’s teet; but) luck- 
ily both the glance and the whisper passed 
unnoticed. ; 

It was Captain Fenecible, Mrs. Harriman’s 
discussing with their luneheon in the ab 
sence ol Lhe tuasculine. 

Two things they quite settled: in the tirst 
place, he was a bachelor; in the second, he 
Was rich. 

The Captain.as he soon eame to be called, 
speedily found faver inthe landlady’s sight, 
in fact, Mrs. Harriimnan’s attentions led to 
more than one gossiping remark that she 
would be nothing loth to admit the Captam 
to the place lett vacant in her heart by the 
late Stunon Harriman, who bad died resign- 
edly five vears before. 

She took the Captain into her confidence, 


consulted him in her affairs, and = Cap- 
tain Fencible was a inan of much = re- 
serve, 

More thar one of the lady boarders had 


sought to draw him out; but their best-laid 
schemes had come to nothing, and, at the 
end of a month, nota whit was added to 
the stock of information anent the Cap- 
tain—unless, indeed, Fannie Chapman had 
gathered a few facts which she kept to her- 
lf. 

Fannie was an orphan, thrown on her 
own resources, Who was carning a living by 
teaching in the public school,and a prettier, 
brighter or wittier girl than Fannie it would 
have been bard to find. 

The Captain “took to” her from the first ; 
and, though she sometimes addressed hit 
with a pertness whieh clicited adtnonitory 
frowns trom Mrs. Harriman, the two be- 
came great friends. 

To make along story short, the Captain 
and Fannie wentout one day and came back 
married. 

Mrs. Harriman was greatly scandalized, 
and was not slow to give vent to her feel- 
ings behind the tiappy pair's backs. 


ste 


“The minx! he might be her grand- 
father! she exelaimed, forgetting her 


formerly expressed opinion of the Captain's 
age. 

But 
sour. 

The day after Fannie and the Captain 
started on their wedding tour Mrs. Llarri- 
wnan made a discovery that solved the imys- 
tery of the Captain's past. 

Could it be that she, a respectable widow, 
dependent on her good name, had harbored 
in her house so base a criminal ? 

While putting the Captain’s room to 
rights, a portable Writing-desk, which she 


unobtainable grapes are always 


had found always locked = betore, had 
been carelessly leit) with the key in the 
lock. 


The widow was not the woman to throw 


away such a chance. 


She turned the key and opened the 
desk. 

Almost the first object revealed was a 
sinall, neat) packet ted with a white rib- 
bon, 

Mrs. Harriman quickly took it in her 
hand, 


Anatmazed and startled look flashed over 
her face, and ber eyes glittered as they feli 
) Upon the words — 

“My wile’s letters.” 
) ‘Phe writing was in the Captain’s hand, 
with which s..e had had opportunities to get 
ucequainted, 

Quickly undoing the packet, several let- 
ters were found whose contents the widow 
eagerly devoured, 

‘They were without date, and were evi- 
ntly froma wite to her absent: husband, 
return owas anxiously looked 





| 
| 
| 
| ai 
| Whose 
} for, 

| oe WVillain !? exelaimed the widow, “iave I 
| found vou out at last ? 

| “While one wife is pining and fretting at 
; Your absenee, vou are off lone yGioning 
| With another! 

“Ush! vou wreteh !" 

And azain Mrs, Harriman shuddered 
| the narrowness of her own escape. 

| Mrs. Harritnan thrust the letters into her 
| pocket. 

| ler first impulse wast 
covery at once. 

But second 
plan. 

“It the secret gets out,” 
not come back, 

“No; Til Keep it to myself until their re- 
turn,if T have to bite iny tongue eoipletely 
orl 

And it wasinearly «at 
her promise, 

When the Captain and his bride returned, 


ut 


o proclaim: her dis- 


thoughts susevested «a wiser 


She said, “theyll 


that cost thatshe kept 


they went to other quarters, Intending to 
reinove their things irour the widow's when 
they not finally settled, and it was not unti 
ilter several days tliat tl il r earned 
il LS. 

of } ' 

l i jth i ( i at 
i ist ' 

How she would humble her haughty 
rival! : 

Thankfulness tor her own deliverance 
was for the time forgotten in hatred of 
the woman on whom had fallen the 
calamity so providentially averted frou | 


| herself, 
“Fannie, dear !’’ she beyan. 
There is nothing more ominous of mis 





new lodger, whose ‘points’ the ladies were 




















——-—_——___, 


chief than the word dearguttered with a 
tain intonation bv female . > 

l have jlittle doubt but } antippe prefac- 
ed many a blowing-upof her patient spouse 
with “Sockey, dear.” 

“Fannie, dear,’ said Mrs, Harriman, 
“prepare for bad news.”’ 

Fannie’s siniling face turned grave and 
wile. 

: “What is it?’’ she inquired, her voice a 
trifle tremulous. 

“You are not Captain Fencible’s wife!” 
croaked the widow, hoarsely. 

“Whose wife ain I, then?’ asked Fannie, 
innocently. 

“It is notime for levity!’ exclaimed 
the widow, in that awtul tone at which the 
late Simon Harriman had so often trem 
bled. 

“Read these letters, and learn that the 
nan you have married was before married 
to another.”’ 

“T know it. 

‘The poor lady died seven or eight years 
ago? 
| Ah! these are her letters, I see. 
| “Where did you get them, Mrs. Harri. 

nan ?”’ 
| ‘That lady did not stay to answer, nor did 
she ever tell again of her “direful discov- 
erv. 

Fannie did, though. 

—_—>- - —_— 

CHINESE VS. AMERICANS.—We shake 
hands as a Salutation. 

A Chinaman shakes with himself. 

He stands at a distance, and — his 


cer- 





hands, shakes them up and own at 
you. 
|” Weuncover the head asamark of re- 
| spect. 


They keep their heads covered, but take 
off their shoes for politeness. 

We shave the face. They shave the head 
and eyebrows. 

We cut our finger nails close. 

They consider it aristocratic to have the 
nails from three to five inches long, and 
which they are obliged to protect in silver 
cases, 

The Chinaiman'’s waistcoast 


is outside his 


} coat, and he wears his drawers over his 
trousers, ; 

| We blacken our shoes. They whiten 
them. 


We have soup as a first course at dinner 
and dessert at last. 

They have dessert at first and soup to 
wind upon. , 
| We want our wine ice cold. 

The Chinese drink theirs 
hot. 

With us black clothes is a badge ofinourn- 
| ing. 

With them, white garments indicate the 
loss of friends, 

In that land of opposites it is the man 
who flies kites, walks on stilts and plays 
—sauttlecocks, and to keep up their cussed- 
ness they play the latter with their feet in- 
stead of their hands. 

Ju China women do imen’s' work, and 
men are the milliners, dressinakers and 
Washerwomen. 

With us the right hand is the place of 
honor. 

With thein it is the left hand. 

In dating letters we place 
lust. 

‘They write the year first. 

They always speak of the mnariner’s com- 
pass (their own invention) as pointing 
to the south. 

We pay our physician 
sick. 

They pay while they are well,and as soon 

as they get sick pay stops. 
| Hlere ten kill their enemies, but the 
| Chinaman gets even by killing himself. 

We use a soft pillow. They a block of 
wood. 

They launch ships sidewise, ring bells 
froin the outside, and actually turn their 
screws in the Opposite direction — froin 
OUTS. 





scalding 


the year 


when we are 


—_> - —_>- 

THREE Mikat SWALLOWERS.--Somewhat 
over a century ago,a Polish soldier, present- 
ed tothe court of Saxony. asa marvel of 
voracilty, one day ate twenty pounds of beef 
) and half of aroausted calf. About the same 
| tiie a youth of seventeen, ate tive pounds 

ol shoulder of jainv and two quarts of green 
peas in tiity ininutes. An achievement of 
aboutequal gluttuy was that of a brewer's 
tinan, Who, at anion in London,demolished 
#& roast poose Of Six pounds weight, a quar- 
tern loxtand three quarts of porter in one 
hour and eighteen iminutes. : 


——_— - —_>-— 
| Established Confidence. 

‘The steadily increasing nuinber of those 
who are using Compound Oxygen; the fa- 
vorable reports which are being received 
| daily, reaching to hundreds every month: 
| the cures that are being made in desperate 
| cases, which often seein Jitthe less than 

iniracles, and the number of voluntary tes- 
_timonials from persons of high character 

and intelligence which are constantly re- 
ceived, all demonstrate the fact that the 

Compound Oxvgen Treatinent is what is 

claimed for it, viz0: A new and higher de- 


Velopinent of curative force, based on 
Strictly selentific and pathological princi- 
s. Itis uning clearer to the public 
every day, that its administrations are not 


holding out fallacious hopes to the sick and 
| Suffering, but offering an almost certain 
ieansof relief in any tori of disease which 
nav be arrested or cured through the estab- 
nent of a new life in the vital system. Send 
to DRs. STARKEY & PALEN, Nos. 1109 and 
1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, for their 
“Treatiseon Compound Oxygen, its Na- 
| ture, Action, and Results,” and learn all 
| sbout this new and extraordinary remedy, 


| io 
bE " ' ‘ 
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Of Other Days. 


BY A. M. E. 





y ENNETH WARDE and Katie Dean 
K were boy-and-girl sweethearts, butgthe 


a and his 
adoption by a wealthy uncle 


who took hiin 
away to live near London, separated the 
juvenile lovers, leaving them both for the 
time, inconsolable. 

Katie whispered her grief in her dollie’s 
ear as they lay with their heads on the little 
pillow, and cried herself asleep several 
nights in succession, and it was a good long 
while before she could bring herself to 
think otherwise tban unkindlyof Kenneth’s 
cruel uncle. 

At first Kenneth’s mind was filled with 
desperate schemes of carrying off Katie to 
some undiscovered island, where, without 
mnolestation,they might*play atMr.and Mrs, 
Robinson Crusoe, and live a pair of happy 
hermits to the end of the chapter. 

But time soon effaces the sorrows of the 
young. 
~ Kenneth was put in a bovs’ school, where 
ainbition to excel, and to head the class in 
every bout at football,gave ample occupation 
to his thoughts,and left little tim. fon brood- 
ing over bygone ills. 

The Crusoe plan was either quite forg t- 
ten, or its carrying ont deferred ti'. some 
indefinite period in the future. 

And Kutie, too, beforeaionth had went 
py, could play, and romp, and shake her 
yellow curls as gleefully as in the days 
when Kenneth used to guard her pathway 
home against surly dogs and butting billy- 
goats. 

Years went by, and Kenneth Warde, 
after a brilliant career at college and afew 
years of travel, returned to fill his uncle’s 
heart with pride. 

He must have quite forgotten the little 
Katie of his boyhood ; for not only did he 
fail to go and seek her that they might set 
about their search for the enchanted island, 
or some retreat especially romantic, but he 


deathjof Kenneth’'s 


actually courted Miss Grace Dandridge, a | 


dashing belle, whose father and Kenneth’s 
uncle had long been laying their canny 
heads together to bring about that precise 
result. 

Miss Grace had been the idol of Frank 
Ransen, a handsome cousin of hers, to 
whose suit, it was rather more than whis- 
pered, she bad lenta not unwilling ear. 
But whether it was through filial obedience 
or because sie was prudent enough to dis- 
cern the superior advantage of a match with 
aman of Kenneth Warde’s dazzling pros- 


pects, Miss Grace reluctantly disinmissed her | 


cousin and accepted the new suitor with a 
promptness which poor Frank thought 
“somewhat sudden.”’ 

When everything had been arranged be- 


tween Warde and (irace Dandridge, even | 
wedding-day, Ken- 


tothe naming of the 
neth, who was not so foolishly in love but 
he could exist a brief season out of his 
fiancee’s presence, bethought him of going 
to spend a few weeks in his native village, 
which he had not seen since the day he had 
been carried offa tit of heroic sulks over 
his separation from Katie Dean. Of course 
he laughed at that foolishness now, 

I suppose it was an accident—at any rate 
it So happened--that Kenneth’s first visit in 
the old place was to the Deans’. 
know Katie at first—could hardly realize, 
indeed, that the yellow-headed little tom- 
boy, whose quarrels he was always taking 
up, and with whom he used to quarrel now 
and then himself, could have grown into so 
bewitchingly beautiful a woinan. 

Katie seeined a little hurt that Kenneth 
should have so totally forgotten her. She 
would have known hin, she said, had they 
met on a deserted island. 

He hadn't changed a bit—only to grow 
ever so much handsomer, she was on the 
point of adding, but checked hersel¥ with a 
blush. 

The mention of the deserted 
ried Kenneth’s thoughts back 
Had Katie, too, indulged 
dreains like his own? 

The time passed swiftly; and Kenneth’s 


island car- 
strangely. 


in childish 


visit was prolonged till prudence whispered | 


of returning, if be 
his own wed- 


it wastime to think 
would not bea lagyard at 
ding. 

If the truth must be told, it would hardly 
have broken his heart it something had 
happened to keep hini away altogether; for 
he and Katie were spending the days very 
happily. 

But Kenneth wasa man of honor, and he 
struggled manfully to keep his loyalty. He 
had promised to.marry Grace Dandrige,and 
tnust keep his word ; and 


a traitor’s part. 


It was the day before Kenneth’s depart- 


ure,and he and Katie were taking their last 
walk ina neighboring wood, the scene of 
many a toriner ramble. 

Both were unusually silent. 

It was likely to be their final meeting, 
and it was strange they could find so little 
to Say. 

At length Kenneth stopped suddenly. 
Katie looked up and saw that his face was 
deathly pale, while his frame trembled 
violently. 

Grasping her hand with a quick, nervous, 

inent, he CxACcia ver 


ned in a voice ,U 


th emot Sasin tO marry with 


wife, 
it least, that I loved no other. 

‘But now that I have seen you again, a 
love that I learned to look upon as a child- 
ish fancy has come back with the augmented 
fervor of manhood. 

“On, Katie, it 1s you I love,and you only! 
Will you not beynine? tis not yet wo 
late }"’ 


Cds teed 


I fa 


cles 


Dandridge to De Iny tnat i ioved her 


inexpressible joy. 

A roseate radiance lit up her features. But 
the next moment the joyous light faded ; 
the heightened color was subdued; and the 
look she turned on Kenneth was alimost 
stern. 

“You have solemnly engaged your word,” 


despise you if you broke it. 


a moment before had 
clasp, but which now was tirmand steady. 

He had received his answer, and that it 
was irrevocable. 

“You are right,’’ he murmured, despair- 
ingly. “IT must keep iy promise, though it 
break my heart.”’ 

Neither spoke again till they parted at 
Katie’s inether’s door with the single 
word— 

“Farewell !’ 

Kenneth found bis uncle in a fine passion 
on his return the evening before the day set 
for the wedding. 

“Bear it like a tman, my boy!’ «ried the 
old gentleman, thrusting a letter into Ken- 
neth’s hand. 

1] suppose this will explain all, and re- 
lieve ine trom the hateful task.’ 

“Bravo, Kenneth!’ cried his 
the young inan broke in a hearty laugh ; 
|) *1'in ylad to see you treat it so!) The loss is 
| hers, not yours.” 

Grace had written to say she was married 
to Frank Ransen. 

_[t was the day after the wedding that was 
to have been, that Kenneth Warde, dusty 
and travel-atained, presented himself belore 
Mrs. Dean, and asked for Katie, 

“She nas gone jor a walk 
was the answer, 

“She hasn't been quite well for a day or 
two past.” 

Ile waited to hear no more. 
| He burried along the old familiar path ; 
j} and there, where he had spoken the rash, 

impassioned words which Katie had an- 
| swered so nobly, he found her seated, lean- 
|ing her head pensively on her hand, the 
picture of despondent sorrow. 

He was quite close before she looked up; 





jand when she did so he was startled to 
| See how wan and hayyard were her tea- 
tures. 


| 
! 
| “Wish me joy, Katie!” he said. 

|} “I do wish vou joy, Kenneth — Mr. 
| Warde,”’ she answered, listlessly; “but I 
| hardly expected to see you here. And 
where is your wife?” 

! 


“Wile ?—the best of it is, I have no 
wife!’ 
Katie started to her feet, staggered, and 


|; would have fallen, bad not Kenneth caught 
| her in his arin. 
| Then be toid her all; and never did tor- 
| tal man before relate with so much wustlo 
the story of Lis own jilting; and when he 
kissed Katie at the end, why—she let 
bi. 
<< 

WHat WE Wastrr.—We area wasteful 
people. 

If anyone needs confirmation of this, let 
him station himself at the rear of some of 
our hotels, or even dwelling-houses, and it 





He didn't | 


| to prevent waste and 
| should be the aim to 


Katie Dean re- | 
spected him too highly to wish hii to play | 


will be seen that great quantities of what 
was good food goes to feed the pigs. We 


have known families where this) waste was 
enormous. 

The Freneh are noted for 
goa preet wav; and yet 
well for presenting to tucic 
soine dishes. 

They, above all other, seem to have the 
faculty of making the most of everything. 
lt is surprising what a good housekeeper 
may do, if she will, in this direction. Bor 
example, meat bones should never be 
thrown away, but cracked and inade into 
sOUp. 

Cold vegetables left over 
vious day’s dinner can be 
wise warmed up tor the 
break fast. 

Bits of boiled ham 
presentable in any other fori 
minced and mixed with raw 
warined up and served on toast. 

Remnants of meat of any kind should be 
saved, minced, and served hot for break- 
fast. 


making a little 
they are noted as 
wuests vooth- 


from 
fried 
next 


the pre- 
or other- 
morning's 


hardly be 
might be 
egys, and 


that would 


I: is needless to multiply illustrations, for | 


when one is disposed there are imany ways 
that will constantly come vo mind to save. 
It is wrong 
to do so. 

Not only should every housekeeper seek 
loss of tood, but it 
prepare the same for 
the table in the most attractive and palata- 
ble form consistent with economy. 

M.S. 
apenas ——_—_— - - 

VULGAR Hasirs.—Asking questions 
private and personal isa vulyar habit, and 
telling your own business, which no one 
wants to hearis another. Asking the cost 
of a present that bas been wade to you,loud 
talking in public, hard staring at table, in- 
sulent disrespect to husband, wile, sister or 
brother, showing temper in trifles, and 
mmaking scenes in public. showing an eéin- 
barrassing amountof forftiness,and making 
love in public, covert sneers, where people 


can see the antmus,ifthey do not always 
understand the drift the bold assuraption 
of superrpority | | ser €> « HnieGssIon of 
[> 
MLé rn sf . S.A " 4 
**Kach of tue n v4 
—_ @ RR 


AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS are known to 

be the safest, surest and best vurgative 

| medicine ever offered to the public. They 

| are mild but certain in their effecta, and 
keep the system in good cundition. 


. ; | 
For an instant her eyes sparkled with an | 


she said, calinly and firmly, ‘and I should | 


Kenneth Warde let drop the hand which | 


laid trembling in his | 
- laughing mouths, 





uncle, as | 


in the wood,” | 





to waste even if) we can afford | 


EVENING POST. 


Mary’s Choice. 


BY JULIUS THATCHER, 





T was wheu the Science Congress met in 
acertain large town that Mary Gray's 
fate was sealed. 

She was a pretty, dark-faced girl, with 

large brown eyes, soft hair, curling in loose 
ringlets over her neck, and the sweetest of 


She was gracetul, because among the 
woods and glens of ber early home she had 
never learned to be anything else; she was 
original because, secluded er years from 
the influences of society, she had learned to 
fortin her own ideas, 

Her father, a solemn and silent scientist, 
passed all bis time among musty volumes 
and papers seribbled over with learned 
hieroglyv phics. 

Her tuother, over-burdened with the pet- 
ty economies and pinching cares of life, 
found but little tine to devote to her dangh- 
ter, and thus it came to pass that Mary was 
like a wild flower which hws grown up tall, 
slender, and beautiful, all by itself, 

Not but that she had thought out her soll- 
tary thoughts in this hermit-like seclusion. 
She had pictured to herself a beau-ideal of 
a lover; even —although this wasa profound 
secret in the depths of her own heart—ven- 
tured to answer a tnatrimonial advertise- 


| ment. 


And—that was the best of it—it had been 


answered, and pretty Mary Gray was quite | 
| sure that she was in love with the original 


of tne handsome photograph which had 
been sent to her by post. 
“If inamima were to 


find it out!” said 


how 
Mary to herself, with a shudder. 


And when the Science Conyress inet, and 
Mary was allowed to attend one of their 
sessions in the old Masonic Hall, it was like 
a glimpse of a hitherto unrevealed exist- 
ence. 

And on the third day of the convention 
Mrs. Gray came to her daughter, where 
Mary was painting wild flowers on a little 
satin screen. 

‘Mary,’ she said, “how old are you ?” 

The girl looked astonished. 

“Eighteen, inamina,’’ she answered, 

Mrs. Gray put her hand tenderly on the 
glossy brown curls, 

“Did you ever think of being married— 
child ?”’ she said. 

‘*Married, mamina?”’ 

“Yes,married, my child. 

“It is a woman's destiny, you know,” 
said Mrs. Gray, blushing almost as deeply 
as Mary herself. 


“And I think, dearest, I should be quite | 


happy if once I could see you well settled 
in lite.’’ 

“But, maimina,” reasoned Mary, in her 
bewilderment, ‘‘there is no one for me to 
narry.”’ 

‘Yes, there is, iny dear. 

“Mr. Julian Severance has seen you at 
the Congress, and has taken a fancy to you. 
He is the son of one of papa’s oldest friends, 
and—and papa owes him a great deal imore 
money than he can ever pay. : 

“And,” she went on, speaking hurriedly, 
“if you are married to him, of course all 
these obligations will be cancelled and you 
will obtain an excellent husband.” 

Mary’s heart fluttered like a little wild 
bird in a snare. 

“Mainima,”’ she said, breathlessly, ‘is he 
young ?”’ 

“He is not old, iny child.” 

“Is he—nice ?”’ 

“Very nice, Mary. 

“He isto come and see you to-morrow, 
and——" 

But here Mary burst into tears. 

“Tell him not to come, tmnauimea,”’ 
sobbed. 

“Tell bim I never, never can marry hin! 
Tell bim I hate the idea of inarriage at all!” 

Mrs. Gray soothed the panting, terrified 
yirl with all a mother’s tender wiles. 

“Wait, darling,” she whispered. 

“Do not decide until you have seen him 
for yourself. 

“Let time settle the question. 
your father, Mary, and of me.” 
~ But Mery only ran-off into the back yar 
den, W hich abutted on a quiet lane bordered 
by trees, there tu cry and tremble at: her 
leisure. 

Sut solitary as the lane generally had 
been, its privacy was invaded to-day, for 
who should be seen approaching but the 
hero of the precious photograph ! 

“Mary! he exclaimed. 

“Oh, Mr. Vane!’ was her wild, joyous 
cry. 

So thev inet for the first time, except on 
paper, and she told hit all her trials. 

“T never will marry hii,’ she declared, 
resolutely. 

“Never!” 

“But he is rich, Mary, and IT atin poor.” 

“What difference does it tnake,”’ she as- 
serted, bravely, ‘so long as I love you ?” 

The hero's dark eyes softened. 

“Mary,”’ he said, “you are a@ little jewel 
yinong Wome. 

“And I will try as far as lies in iny power 
to be worthy of you.” 

“But,” cried Mary,‘*what shall I do when 


she 


Think of 


he comes to-morrow 7?" 
“Til come tov,” proinptly declared the 
fs r ~ N 
+. * = * ~ cd 
“Ob, mamma, manuna!’’ Mary sobbed, 
next morning, when informed that Mr. 


Severance was awalling an interview; ‘not 
even for you can I prove false to inyself! 

“stay! I will go and tell bim so myself, 
if be is thus determined.” 


| 
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Mr. Gray, with his absent face, and the 
long silver h:ir which hung so picturesque- 
ly over his collar, stood betind the piles of 

|} tnanuscript on his table as his daughter en- 
| tered. 

| Ascholarand a dreamer, it was difficult 
| for him to abstract lis tind from the dear- 
est avocations of his lifeeven for a matter 
of such vital impo: tance as this, 

And close at his side stood a tall, hand- 
soimne inan, with fol.led ariuns. 

“Mr. Vane!" cried Mary, starting back, 
while her cheek glowed scarlet, 

“Daughter,” said Mr. Gray, solemnly, 
‘this is Mr. Severance, who aspires to the 
honor of vour. hand. 

“And if you can bring yourself to like 
him, we shall be able to arrange certain 
pecuniary circumstances in a inost sat-is 
fact-o-ry manner.”’ 

“I—I don’t understand this!" said Mary, 
clasping both hands on her wildly Leating 
little heart. 

“Don't you, darling?" said Mr. Julian 
Vane Severance. 

“Then I must try and elucidate matters 
for you! 

“T must tell you that my middle name 
only is Vane—that I fell in love with your 
sweet photograph long before | saw your 
far lovelier face—that the name ‘Marie Ro, 
seau,’ under which you wrote to ine, was but 
a slight veil for your own name.” 

And Mary, half-laughing, balferying, al. 





lowed bersell to be arawn tenderly to Mr. 
Severance's breast. 


“Am I dreaming ?"’ she said, “or is life 


} really as sweet and beautiful as this?’ 


So the childish romance had blossomed 
| into the perfect fulness of a complete happi- 
| ness ! 

—_—- —- 

HRARING A Gitost.—My husband, forty 
yVears ago, was a hunter in West. Hemade 
a home for hinselfand family in an old 
farin-house twenty miles from any living 
neighbor, and I] was naturally left alone 
with iny baby a great portion of the time. 
One night, just about tine for candle-lignt. 
lug—this was betore the days of napbtha, 
and we used wild animals’ fet for burnin 
purposes—as T sat rocking iny infant, anc 
my little boy was dozing towards sleep J 
heard afeariul groan, which sounded inthe 
hext room, 

The rooims were large and empty as we 
had very little furniture, excepting in the 
middle room, from whieh the sound ap 
peared to come, 

Well, I reasoned with myself thus: If 
this house is haunted by disembodied 
spirits To am in their uureserved power, 
Although T confess to a sickening teelin 
j about the heart, yet lLwell knew I ouula 
| notexpectany help from human beings, 
pand would be just us safe in one room as 
janother; and so Lopened the middle room 
| door. 
| Ttimediately a cold breeze struck my tace 

and at the same time another horrid groan 
| —it sounded feartully like # person in 
| Kreat ayony—appalled ime. 1 dragged mny- 
| self inte still another apurtinent, thinking 
| that it would be better to find out the worst 
| a4 T should have to stay in the house alone 
' 
! 





over-night, and even a number of nights, 
before tiny husband would return frou the 
woods, 

] found nothing unusual 
although the groan was repeated at inter- 
Vals. At last it seemed to come from an 

| upper chamber, and IT desperately started 

| Upstairs, 

| On reaching the top, another frighttul 

| groan greeted my cars, and nearly took me 

| off my feet, which sounded nearer and 
any previous and this 


below-stairs, 


| louder than 
| tine it appeared to come out of the window 
| nearinyv leflas T reached the floor. [again 
| hesitated, but after a litth: [T opened the 
|} window, and then came another groau 
| directly over iny head, and T ascertained it 
| 


les, 


caine from the rusty weather-cock. T bad 
found try ghost. 
- ——_—_ - <—- 
| A Mowst anbd A DIanuonp.—Several 


months avo a lady of Boston, Miasa., took off 
anutiiber of rings frou: ler fingers and laid 
them uoon her dressing-talle, 

Atter washing her hands she returned to 
the rooms Gore a her rings, when to her 
astonishiient, one of thei, a diamond ring, 
Was missing. 

| She was certain that she took the ring 
from her finger, and equally certain that no 
one could have entered the room: without 
her knowledye during the tive minutes she 
had been in the bathrooiu, 

A inost rigid search was instituted, but 
the missing ring, valued at two hundred 
dollars, was not found, 


A few weeks since the lady was muen 
annoved by imiee. Aliest nightly they 
held their revels, 

| Some were Cau lit, and the servant girl 


and 
alee to throw 


was instructed to drowi the 
reset the trap, and she was 

the dead tnice into the dirt barrel when her 
eye Was attracted by a trom, what 
proved to be the lost diamond ring, whieh 


CAPUIVe s 


Sparnir 


was not perceptible when the tnouse was 
alive, but which catie to light alter the 
severe Soaking which the tnouse received 


in lis haste to get away 
the and 


It is SUpprosedt Lirat 


wi thir sul 


sie Tan tis lie ugh ritiy, 
sequent struggles only forced it over lis 
forelegs, where omained, 
sate 7” cel 
' “ ee ers To 
‘ “ 
> °° call 
if You Are 5 ' | 
In health from a athe sy ullv from 
the use ofany of th thousand nostrums 
that proinise so largely, with long fictitious 


testimonials, have no fear. Resort to Hop 
Bitters at once and in a short time you will 
| have the most robust and blooming health, 


ae an + Soutien 


ae 
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Dur Young Folks. 


PHILIP’S FAULT. 


BY VPIPKIN, 





ever had asthe clildren up at Kook- 
wood. 

They were quite a party in) thenselves— 
five golden-haired little girls, and Philip, 
the only boy, a fine, 
ten, who gave himself a great 


Qrever a werry Christinas surely no one 
\ 


Inany airs, 


especially over Susie and Agnes, the twin, | 


and baby Madge—Katie and Mamie 
better able to hold their own. 

Christinas was always a inarvelous tiine 
at Rook wood. 

Mr. and Mrs, Deane were 
planning surprises, 

Besider, Unele John always came down 
trou town at Christinas tine, and that 
fact was in itselfenouglh to drive the chil- 
dren fairly wild with delight. 

It was Christimas Eve when he came, and 
they were all gathered round  hiin—soime 
on his Knee, some on the aru: of his ehair, 
and the twin carefully examining his poc- 
kets. 

Outside, the snow was coming down in 
wolt, feathery flakes that froze alimost as fast 
us they fell. 

The ground was bard and wrinkled, and 
a keen north wind swept) throu the tall 
pines where the rooks lived,miuaking tmelan- 
choly music. 

But indoors everything 
si weery. 

\ glorious wood fire blazed onthe wide 
hearth and shone merrily om tie wreaths of 
gxlossy ivy and crimsoned-berticd holly; 
while the shadows ranup and down the 
drawn curtains, leaped and daneed on the 
plished wainsoot, and from that to the 
bright frames of the pictures, and rested 
just Of all on the fair heads and laces 
of the children as they clustered round Un- 
cle John, and begged for just one lalt-hour 
lonwer to sit up. 

“To oan afraid 
wravely. 

“Ttsall very well to sit up and eat plum 


were 


never tired of 


Was boripght canned 


eee 


it will not do,’ he said, 


cake and mince pies, and be kissed under 
the mistletoe, 
“But vou young people scem to forget 


that a certain Mr. Santa Claus is expected 
to visit Rook wood to-night, and he positive- 
ly objects to enter the house till all the Lit- 
tle tolks are asleep.” 

“Does Santa Cluus really 
John?" Phil asked. 

“Why, of course. 

“Don't von remember all 
things he brought us) last 
cried, 

“Come alony, Mauue, and let 
our stocking first. 

“Why he never forgot to come yet, Unele 
John, did he? 

“Now, do tell me truly.” 

“Not to Rookwood, | think, Kitsie; and 
I feel sure he will pay you a visit’ to-night 
if you shut your eyes and yo to sleep; so 
now good-night all. 

“One, two, three, and away.” 

“Jane, wherever shall we 
stockings ?"* Katie cried, when 
the nuarsery. 

“Unele John says Santa Claus. is surely 
coming, aud if we hans thomon our cots, 
he mayn't see them, vou know,’ 

“TP put them where be can’t help tind. 
ing them,’’ Jane said. 


come, Unele 


the beautiful 
year?” Katie 


us put up 


hang our 
thev wot to 


And then she got a piece of very strong 
eord, and put a fine right) across the 
nursery. 

“There, Miss Katie isn't that a good 


place ? 


“Now give me the stockings, and let une 
fasten them on.” 
Presentiy there were twelve pretty 


woolen stockings, long and short, dangling 
from the line, for Philip lad come trou bas 
own little room with his. 

Though he pretended to believe Santa 
Claus was not coming, be didi mot like to 
miss the chance, and be teare iit lie lett lis 
socks in his own room, they iuicht be tor. 
witten. 

So he got Jane to hang them up with the 
rest, and tried very bard to tool as it be did 
not care Whether he fougd anvils there 
in the morning or not. 

Baby Madge and the twin were 
sound asleep in their little white cots. 

They had not a Sinule choueoot teeat 


SOUL 


that 


there would be plenty of wood tuings forth | 


coming in the morning. 

But Katie and Mamie lay awake for what 
seemed along, long time, talking 
pers and eagerly watching the door, but ne 
visitor came. 

Presently the fire burned 
room became dark. 

They could just see the long row of stock- 
ings hanging on the line, and the great 
wreaths of ho.ly and ivy with which Jane 
had decorated the walls, till the nursery 
looked almost like a shrubbery. 


down and the 


lu spite ot all her efforts, Kutie’s eves 
closed, and Mamie nestled down con- 
tentedly, and soon they were both fast 
asleep. ; 

+ > = aa 7 

“Philip! Philip! come here quickly! Mr. 
Santa Claus has been, and hes tilled yur 
SLOCK Les as ful is eve i y «an 
Maiusie exclaimed, early the next morn 
biiyr 

She was the firsttoopen her eves, but 


they were all soon wide awake aud dancing 

round the room,except the Lwius, wie were 

the lust to end their sleep. 
*‘ Do make haste, please, 


Phil,” Mamie 


continued,“and help us to take them down; 
they are so heavy.” 

“I wouder how Santa Claus gut in 7” said 
hate, 





brave, bonny lad of | 


| Skates, and Harry 


' 
In whiuis- 


THE SATURDAY 


“I watched for him last night for ever s» 
long. 

“Oh, how good he's been! 

“Just took, Mamie; both my stocking are 
full to the very top.” 

“Mine, too,’ Mamie replied, her mouth 
full of chocolate creams. 

“How could be carry such a lot of beauti- 
ful things ?”’ 

“T tell you what, Kitsie, he must be very 
clever, for he has brought me the very 
thing I wanted inost, 

“Look, sis, what 
skates! 

“They're the nicest present of all."’ 

Kate thought thoy made but a poor show 
beside her lovely “lady's companion” and 
box of paints; but she was very glad Philip 
was pleased, and had yot just what he 
wanted. 


a lovely pair of 


The twin and baby Madge were lost in| 
ill and seemed so ! ' 
‘so very thankful to have him back safe 


wonder and amazement. 


There were woys enough to last for a 


whole long vear—dolls, Noah’s arks, rail- | 


way trains, woolly laisbs jumping monkeys 


—evervthing, in feet, that they could possi- | 


blv itnayine or wish for; and there wasa 


great deal of talking and very litthe break- | 
fast caten that Christimas toruing in the | 


nursery at Rook wood. 
“Do you think it's freezing, Unele John?” 
Philip said, soon after breakfast. 
“LT do so want to try iny new skates.”’ 
“Yos, it is freezing bard, Phil; (tut you 


must mot attempt to go on the ie to- | 
dav. 
‘To-morrow afternoon, if it’s tine, I'll 


take you on the mere. 

‘But vou must not venture 
promise me that, Phil.’’ 

Phil promised readily, 
Ineant to keep his word. 

But when his papa, mamma, and Unele 
John started for church, he began to feel 
rather lonely. 

Katie was in the nursery amusing the 
babies, while Jane helped the cook; there 
Was ne one to talk to, and he did not quite 
know what to do with himself. 

Unele John had promised to take them 
all toa children’s service in the afternoon ; 
but it seemed along, long time till three 
o'clock. 

Presently, he took up his new skates and 
tried them on. 

Then he thought he would just like to 
show them to Harry Lawson. 

There could be no bharin in that; so he 

yiton his hat, and started off for the vil- 
oad hurrying past the church as if he 
afraid) Unele John would hear 


without me; 


and he really 


were 
hitu. 

At the entrance to the village there was a 
pond, aod Philip found Harry Lawson slid- 
Ing on it, and Jaek Hill, a sehool eompan- 
ion, trving to skate with a very bad, old 
pair of skates that belonged to nis father. 

OF course, Phil was very) proud of 
persuaded hii: to 
them on, just to see how they looked. 

“Come alony and have ataru, Phil,’ he 
said. 

‘The ice is splendid here.’ 

Phil hesitated. 

He had promised his uncle not to goon 


his 
try 


| the mere, and he would not, but the pond 


was quite different, 

It seemed perfectly safe, and Jack and 
Harry were enjoying themselves very,very 
te tbe la. \ 

Soatter a few moments hesitation he went 
on, and Was soon cujoying it too, and hav- 
Dtge Pekteboous Plana. 

lis unele had taught him how to skate,se 
he had plenty of courage, and he did not 
mind atailor two, and soon Jaek was cou 
pletely beaten, and lett behing. 

An hour or two passed quite uneonseious- 
Iv, and Phil forgot all about bis promise— 
forgot everything exespt the cnjoyment of 
the moment, he was so proud) both of his 
skates and of his skill, and he started off, 
leaving Hlarry Lawson and Jack Hill far 
bebrud, 

“J say, Phil. stop—don't go that 
Harry ericd, as *hilip made for 
the pond where they had not been. 

But he took no notice; now on one foot, 
how on the other, he went gaily skimenine 
tlong till he suddenly came toa part mark. 
ed “dangerous.” 

He tried to stop himself and turn 
but he was going at too great a speed. 

With a sudden erash the ice gave way.the 
earth seemed to tly upas his head struek 
something, and in afew moments he was 
up to his neck in the water, screaming wild- 
ly for aid. 

“Don tbe frightened—['m 
not very deep there, 

“Hold on to the edge,” Harry cried, as he 
nade his Way to the spot, followed by Jack 
Hil. . 

But the ice was crackling and breaking 
away, and the fright and sudden ebill eo. 
sone wade Philip's fingers weak and 

It was with the utinost difficulty that he 
kept up until Harry reached hii, and then 
it was a hard struggle to get hin out of the 
water. 

But they tanaged it at Jast, and Jack and 
Harry carried him Salely lo the bank and 
laid him down, when, to their distnay, he 
fainted. : 

It was quite half an hour before he recov- 


way !"" 
a part of 


back, 


coming ; it’s 


ered consciousness, and then he was thor- 
oughly chilled from ivingin his wet clothes, 
and eXhausted troin fright 

Phe best thing to do was to get hoe at 
onee; so Jack took off his skates, and 
Harry took kis arm and tried wp dray hii 


along. 

It wasaterrible undertaking to get to 
Rovk wood ; but they reached there at last, 
ull three boys alinost fainting from exhaus- 
Lion. 

They found the house ima terrible state 
uv! commotion, 


Every one wasin search of Phil except 





| ure, and how little he 


children, 


| Up pretended cure, 


EVENING POST. 


! 
his mother, who ran out to meet them, and 
' when she heard what 


had happened, she 


clasped him in ber aris, 


“My darling, we have been so frightened 


about you. ae, 
“Oh, Phil. how could you?” 
“Pu sorry, taint, T aim indeed ; 


hot inean to be disobedient——"’ , 
“It was my fault,’ Harry Lawson inter- 


I did 


rupted. 


“T persuaded him to come on the ice, I 


| did, indeed. ; | 
“Please don’t be cross with him because 


he was nearly drowned. 

“It's all my fault!’ 

“No, it was mine, inanina. 
told me not to go.” 

Atthat moment Uncle John returned, 
and though he would not allow Harry to 
take the blame of Phil's disobedience, he 
Was not very severe; the boy looked so 
' sorry, and they were 


Unele John 


again. = os . 
But Phil had to ye to bed at onee, for he 
seemed thoroughly chilled, and Jack and 
Harry were sent home in the dog-cart, as 
Mrs. Deane feared their parents would be 
anxious about thei. 

Phil had vo spend the evening by himself 
in his own room, thinking over his dis- 
obedience, and how he had made every 
one unhappy and ipoiled the day’s  pleas- 
deserved the great 
kindness they all showed him, 

After dinner, Unele John came up and 
sat by him for a long time, talking 
ly, and trying to point out bow much his 
disobedience might have cost both himself 


| and others. 


“These were the cause of it, Phil,’’ he 
said, taking up the pretty skates. 


“Disobedience, a broken promise, your 
lite risked, all our terrible anxiety. 
“What shall I do with them, iy 


Unele John said, gravely. 

“Take them away, Uncle John, please, 
and never givethem ack ull I’m a better 
boy,”’ Philip said, humbly. 

And he took them, promising to return 
them when Phil asked for them. 

There was a long frost and plenty of fun 
on the pond that winter, but Philip never 
went there onec, lor he resolved not to ask 
Unele John for them till Christmas came 
ayain, and when he did get them to make 
belles use of Santa Claus’ gift than he had 
done betore. 

_ > - 

THe SuN.—One evening, just as it grew 
dark, au industrious mother, who had been 
busy inthe fieids during the day, came 


— > 


/ home with her two children, 


On the tuble was a lighted lamp. 
George seelug it was sseramt eee 4 
“Why,” he cried, “there has been no cne 
here, and vet the light is lit!’ 
“Ah, said little Gretchen ; 
could it have been if not father. 


“who else 


“He has no doubt returned from the 
city .”* 

The two immediately bustled around 
in seareh of him, and found himinan = ad- | 


joining room. 

The next day the whole family were 
sacking hay on the big meadow. 

The sun shone unusually bright, and the 
nade happy by the sunshine, 
were boisterous in their joy. 

The father looked upon them with loving 
eves, 

“My little ones,” he said at length, **ves- 
terday vou koe 
found the basa lishted, 

An when ys vonder great 
ablaze in the heavens, should you not know 
Whois there aie tas dit i?” 

“Kiow! 

“Wiy ceruumive” replied 
“who but Ceod eould do it. 

“The samtilest taper does not 


tise 


Gretchen ; 


light itself, 


therefore taere must be One, who has 
nade these inighty lamps of night and 
day.”’ 


“Yes, so itis,’ added George hastily. 
“The Lord made all, 


“Sun, noon and stars, the grass, flowers 


and trees, evervtuing we see is his handi- 
work." 
The glories ofthe day and night, 
Declare the great Creator’ s might. 
Fr. BD, 


—_———— 

Horse FuN.—Carlyle told a story of two 
horses, illustrative of the sense of humor in 
animals. 

Carlyle had a vicious old sow, which was 
the terror and tyrant ofthe farmyard. One 
day Carlyle was smoking his pipe outside 
his front door, when 


the house. 

He went round to see what was the tmiat- 
ter. <A deep drain had been opened aCTOSS 
the vard,the bottom of whieh was still clay. 


Inte this, by some unlucky curiosity, the | 
and | 


sow had been tempted to descend, 
being there found a difficulty in getting 
out. 

The were The pony saw 
the opportunity—the sow was strogeling to 
extricate herself. The pony stood over ner, 


horses loose, 


and ateach effort cuffed ber baek again 
with a stroke of the fore hoof The ‘BOW 
Was screaming, more from fury than pain. 
Larrv,the horse,stood by watching the per- 
forinance, and siniling approval, nodding 
his head every t # th Deas Was Knocked 
back Into the clav, wit hie nost vious 
and exquisite perception of the nature of 
the situation. 
——- —<——__ 

Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Kidney Liver or 


Urinary Diseases. 

Have no fear of any of these diseases if 
you use Hop Buters, as they will prevent 
and cure the worst cases, even when you 
have been inade worse by sume greut putted 


“71 of _— 


“ 9 


earnest-, 


boy ?” | 








I was hose, because vou; .. J : ; : ; 
” ' | ting sufficient light for himself, though it 


light | 


he beard shrieks of 
rage and agony combined froin the back of 


| 
' 
© 2. 
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THE CONTENTED MAN. 





VHE unassuming cabbage growing up to 
inaturity amidst the alternate showers 
and sunshine of spring,may be regard 

ed as the prototype of the Contented Man. 
Ile would only be too glad it, like Joshua 
he could make the sun and moon stand 
still; for, unmindful alike of the future and 
the past, he considers the present us bis 
elysiui. 

Through his roseate glasses he looks out 
upon the world and pronounces all things 
good ; the thorns and the thistles are jid- 
den from his view, and there remain but 
the flowers to rejoice his eyes and to glad- 
den his nostrils, 

The works of sculptors, painters, and au- 
thors bear the marks of the individuality ot 
their originators; and we all of us have 
a not unnatural tendency to liken the Jot 
and dispositions of others to our own, 

The task must be an especially delighttul 
éne to the Contented Maa, in the still but 
anuddy waters of vhose mind float only the 
well-fed gold and silver fish of fanciful 
prosperity. 

Thus it is evident that he can scarcely be 
endowed with a bighly reflective nature, 
nor indeed witb an unselfish one. 

The isisery of the world is sufficiently 
apparent tor the blindest to see it, and suf- 
ficiently deep and widespread to make the 
least unsyinpathetic of mortals sorrowful, 
und to appeal to their feelings to alleviate it 
as far as possible. : 

The man who is thoroughly contented 
must also be thoroughly selfish; and thus 
it ishardly matter for regret that there 
should be so little real contentinent in the 
world. 

This so-called 





virtue is too frequently 


butasynonym for sloth, indifference to 
the feelings of others, and mental feeble- 
ness, 

Itisnotthe stuff of which heroes are 


composed, 


No Contented Man has ever yet ade, 
|or ever wil. make, his mark in the 
world. 


He stolidly sits on the rang of life's lad- 
der on which the accident of birth has plac- 
ed him, and gazes above and below him 
with equal indifference, 

Why should he stir hand or foot? he asks 
himself. 

He has got all that he wants; though, 
should a chance wind bear any good thing 
in his way, he accepts it, provided that no 
trouble be essential tothe act of acquisi- 
tion. 

The ‘toilers and moilers’ are in his opin- 
ion but silly fools in pursuit of some Will- 
o’-the-wisp of fortune, which will) vanish, 
to leave them in the darkest slough of 
despond. : 

He sees others go past him hand-over- 
hand upthe ladder; but it is Withouta 
pany. 

And when some less fortunate strugglers 
around him are ingulted in the dark waters 
of ruin, and pray to him for a helping band, 
he moves not an inch, 

Why should he ? 

Is he not himself contented ? 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast ;"’ but the contented nan has noth- 
ing todo with hope—unless, indeed, it be 
that his condition may remain unchanged 
to the end of the chapter. 

Its bright star does not shine for him,and 
he is happy without it. 

Heisa phosphorescent individual, emit- 


inav be darkness for others. 

Icyousin is his salient characteristic; uot 
an obtrusive egotisin, for that would be 
much too energetic to accord with his dispo- 
sition, but an egotisin which is nevertheless 
none the less real, 

On the whole, he may be considered a 
comparatively harmless individual; and 
Whilst doing no injury to others, be does 
them but lithe good. 

a ee 

THe Faran NUMBER THIRTEEN.—En- 
ylish papers tell an amusing story of a well 
known banker of Liege, Belgiuin. A short 
time ayo he gave alittle dinner party to 
which ten guests had been invited, besides 
hirsself and wife, twelve in all. They were 
just about to sitdown when in dropped a 
friend from the Antipodes and invited hiim- 
self to dinner. The banker, to prevent ill- 
luck, rushed down stairs to his office, found 
the cashier about to leave tor the evenly, 
dragged him up stairs, fitted him witha 
dress coat, and led him triumphantly into 
the drawing-room amid the applause of his 
guests, turee of whom declared that they 
would noc sit down to the best dinner ever 
served if there were thirteen at the table. 

At that moment the bell rang, and a note 
brought for one of the guests whose wife 
had suddenly tallen ill, and who conse- 
quently was unable to remain. 

Thirteen again! Gloom and despair; and 
the cashier, tinding himself the Jonah of 
the evening, volunteered to devart. The 
banker saw bin downstairs, and was eXx- 
pressing bis regrets, when—joy!—the family 
doctor heaved in sight. 

Him the host secured, and, happy in be- 
ing able to offer the hospitalities of bis table 
to his kind-hearted and surel v-tried employe 
the three returned to the drawing-room. 
Dinner was-ordered to be placed upob the 
table, but, just as all was ready, the hostess 

-who was in delicate health, and whe had 
been unduly excited by all the untoward 
events, fainted dead away, and had to 
put to bed. Thirteen again! This tiine 
there was nothing for the cashier but to go 
and dine with what appetite he unght at the 
nearest restaurant, 

PUES SE ea 

t47~ Dresses, cloaks, coats, stockings and 
| all garments can be colored successint|y 

with the Diamond Dyes, Fashionable 
colors only 100, 
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BALLAD OF DEAD LOVERS. 





RY I. D. K. 





On what fair shore, fond lovers all, 
Of bliss and beauty do ye stray ’ 
Math brave Leander cleft the thrall 
Of nymphs within the watery way, 
And joined his Hero where the day 
Of joy for ever brightly beams, 
To rest within her arms for aye, 
In that dim, distant land of dreams? 


Doth Juliet hear her Romeo's call? 
And Helen roam with Paris gay? 
Doth noble Launcelot and tall, 
As in the old Arthurian lay, 
Whisper soft vows of constancy 
Within her ear whose name, mesecms, 
Was Guinevere—oh, tell, I pray— 
In that dim, distant land of dreams? 


Doth Egypt's queen imperial 
Still smile on haughty Antony ? 
And he around whose brow did fall 
Long locks of gold in rich array, 
Endymion hight, doth he obe + 
Her amorous eyes who nightly gleams, 
And lights the dance of nymphs and fay— 
In that dim, distant land of dreams? 
L°ENVO!, 


Lovers, havejoy while yet ve may 
In garden, grove, by murmuring streams, 
To meet, when falls life’s twilight gray, 
In that dim, distant land of dreams, 
a a 


PAPERS AND EDITORS. 


TEWSPAPER editors are personages 
r with whom, in the mind of the pub- 
lic at large, there has always been associ- 
ated a certain degree of mystery. There is 
no classot men whose work passes so di- 
rectly and constantly before the public eye; 
yet there are few with regards to whose 
real position and functions more vague, con- 
fused, or erroneous notions are entertained, 
even on the part of persons otherwise well 
informed. And everyone who is at all edu- 
cated thinks he can be an editor. 
quite erroneous for a young man to suppose 
that because he has had the advantages of 


a good school, writes with facility, and has | 


a notion of such work,he can ‘‘take to jour- 

nalism’’ and surmount all difficulties, as it 

were with a pair of seven-league boots. 
Some years ago a young man wrote to a 





But it is | 


would soon involve its promoters in finan. 
cial ruin. 

Of some of the difficulties against which 
the editor has to contend, none but practi 
cal newspaper men have any conception. 
Take, for example the question of space. It 
isa common fallacy among the general pub- 
lic that it must be a very difficult matter to 
find news to filleach day's paper. So far 
from this being the case, the ingenuity ot 
editors and sub-editors is continually on the 
stretch to find space for even a selection of 
the most important news at their disposal, 
In the office of a leading daily newspaper 
there is often more matter thrown into the 
waste-basket, or struck out of manuscripts, 
than would suffice to fill the paper a dozen 
times over. 

There is no profession in which a man 
stands more supremely on his merits than 
in that of journalism. In many others pro- 
motion is more a question of influence, of 
good fortune, or of time, than of actual 
working capacity. In journalism influence 
goes for little or nothing, unless there be on 
the part of the aspirant real efficiency to 
pertorm the work that bas to be done. 
There never was greater competition in the 
press than at the present day, and that com- 
petition is more likely to increase than to 
diminish. [t is becoming more and more a 
question of the survival of the fittest, and 
special eminence isever more difficult 
attain. The incompetent and inexperi 
enced, therefore, must inevitably go to the 


Grains of Bold. 


Keep the tongue from unkindness, 
What men want is not talent—it 
pose. 


The truly sublime is always easy and nat- 
ural, 


is pur 


Ilaste makes waste, and waste makes 
want. 

To live long it is necessary to live 
| slowly. 


paper that he wanted to be an editor,and the | 


reply which he received is well worth re- 
producing here. ‘‘Canst thou,’’ asked the 
editor, ‘‘draw up leviathan with a hook thou 
lettest down? Canst thou hook up great 
ideas from the depths of thine intellect, and 
clean, scale, and fry them at five minutes’ 
notice? Canst thou write editorials to mea- 
sure? Canst thou write an editorial to fit in 
a three-quarter column of the paper, which 
shall be in length just twenty-two inches, 


having three inches of fine sentiment, four | 


inches for the beginning, and nine inches otf 
humor in the middle, and an outburst of 
maxim and precept, six inches long, at the 
close?’’ 

This will, of course, be regarded as a little 
facetious exaggeration on the part of the 
editor, and no doubt it was; but it really re- 
flects certain necessary phases in the work 
of a journalist. 

Important intelligence frequently arrives 


| 
| 


at the newspaper office within a short time | 


of the paper going to press, and if the edi- 
tor wishes to be upsides or ahead of his con- 
temporaries, as most editors do, he must 
have a leading article on the subject in the 
same issue as that in which the news ap- 
pears. 

There is not a moment to be lost: 
there may be scarcely time to perform the 
mere mechanical operation of writing what 
has to be said, not to speak of hunting about 
for an idea, an appropriate quotation, or a 
choice of expression. These must all, in 
the language of the editor, be hooked up, 
cleaned, scaled and fried without delay. 

Some editors who possess great facility in 
composition, employ a shorthand amanu- 
ensis, to whom they dictate their leading ar- 
ticle and reviews. In an emergency, when 
time presses, the editor would dictate to his 
amenuensis a portion of his leader, writing 
the remainder himself while the first half 
was being transcribed from shorthand into 
printer’s ‘“‘copy.” 

The editor’s work 
ways done at this high pressure, which 
would soon wear out the mental and bodily 
powers of any man. Nor isthe ability to 
turn out good work thus rapidly all that is 
journalist. Upon 


indeed, 


is not, of course, al- 


required of the successtul | 


the editor | irve iA pDaner ey | a 


yhicl roper condauctec 


SY SL@it) 
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what may justsy be described as one of the 
marvels of the nineteenth century, 
which, if badly or injudiciously managed, 


but 


It is in vain to gather virtues without hu- 
mility. 


Riches are apt to betray men unto 
rogues. 

The souls of some men are in_ their 
clothes, 


Asheep inay slip into a slough as well as 
a swine, 

Ife praises God best that serves and obeys 
Him most. 

Nothing can atone for a want of modesty 
in woman. 

One always has time enough if he will 
apply it well, 

The mother grace ot all 
Christian good-will, 

For your own and your children’s sake 
learr to speak gently. 


the graces is 


Labor judiciously and continuously ap 
plied becomes genius, 
To divert at any time a troublesome 


fancy, turn to thy books. 


No padlocks, bolts or bars can secure a | 


maiden so well as her own reserve. 


The kess tenderness a man has in his na 


ture the more he requires from others. 


A sunny face—-The ovtward hung latch 


| string that invites to the home of the heart, 


As many suffer from too much as from 
too little; a fat body often makes a lean mind, 

Time well employed is Satan's deadliest 
foe; it leaves no opening for the lurking flend 

It is the great art and philosophy of life 
to make the best of the present, whether It be good or 
had, 


To live wholly for pleasure is) wasteful 


dissipation, and must at Jastend ia satiety and dis- 
gust. 
Habits are soon assumed, but when we 


strive to strip them off, “tix about like being flayed 


alive. 

Every real and searching effort at self 
improvement is of itself a lesson of profound hu- 
mility. 

Money is a good thing in its way, but 
money will not do as much for man as man will do 


for money. 

The tongue of slander—-The fountain of 
potson, black and bitter enough to contaminate the 
rivers of Joy. 

Each man is a hero and an oracle to some 
body, and to that person whatever he says, hasan en- 
hanced value. 

Rashness generally ends in folly or 
shame: young meu are exhorted in Scripture to be 
pober-mincdl d 

For a man to think that he is going to do 


f t ta isto drea 


‘ , - ] , 
| is . My Wa 


needs most to know: the order of his needs should be 


| the order of his wurk, 


to | 


Femininities. 
: The rule of three—for the third person to 


Maine sok! $125,006. worth 


gum last season, 





of chewing 
Brimstone and 


A scold and a blockhead 


wood—a good match. 


James Thompson's wife, of Trenton, N. 


J., has recently presented him with a double-tongued 
baby 


No woman should ever borrow the hus 
band of another, because it len’ t good for man to be a 
loan. 

A North Carolina woman, 53 years old, 
has bought a pair of spectacies, and is going to school 
to learn to read. 


An Ohio man writes that 


he wants for a 


plection good hight. ** 


Ata recent wedding in Richmond the 
had to be abandoned. 


An old maid—The lonely leaf of a love. 
| letter penned ina distant past, yellow with age, and 
fragrant as withered rose-leaves 

“IT won't be whipped by any man excent 
sald a Boston woman; and she shot the 





my husband, ** 
fellow who was breaking that rule. 


A most economical woman lives in Cam 
den. After the death of her lofant, she used the re- 


mainder of her soothing syrup to polson rata, 


A man writes that he first met his wife in 
astorin, took her tothe first ball ina storm, popped 
the question In a storm, and has lived In a storm ever 
since. 

Thereare four good mothers that have 
four bad daughters; truth hath hatred, prosperity 
| hath pride, security hath peril, and familiarity hath 
| contempt, 

When the Rev. W.G. Richardson, ot the 
Amherst (Mass.) Methodist Church, got sick a 
days ago, his wife preached a sermon to the members 
of his church. 

A young lady being vexed with her lover 
treated him socoolly that he asked perinission to wear 
his ulster in the parlor, He said she made it warm 
enough for him after that. 


A Brooklyn man has been sent to jail for 
kissing his girl good-night. This should teach Brook- 
lyn young men to remain in a couple of hours longer 
and kiss her good-morning. 


A brute beast of a man says that) when 
you want to get the best of an argument with a young 
lady of ®, you should quietly lead off with, ‘‘Now, 
then, when a woman of your age, ’* ete. 


It is not true that Santa Claus will not put 
anything into a stocking in which there ls hole, Last 
Christinas a society belle found a darning-needle and 
aballof yarninhers. [t was decidedly suggestive, 
te sav the least. 


A commercial marriage: 
congratulate you, Bertha; [ have Just arranged 
your betrothal."' ‘‘To whom, papa?’’ ‘Hush, 
child; how could you be so inquisitive? Itteas yet a 
business secret. "* 


Women, a8 a rule, are honest and truth 
ful. But we should like to meet that) worthy 
who, upon being complimented upon her boots, will 
not immediately reply, *'Yes, bat they're two elzes 
too large for me."* 

The bairpin is used to button shoes and 
gloves, fasten garinents, and in sone neighborhoods 
supplies the place of the inissing toothpick, The halr- 
pin's latest use isto obtain a divorce, a wife having 
made affidavit that she had found a strange hairpin 
upon her husband's pillow. 

Was it mere carclessaess, or malice afore 
thought, that made the mintoter choose the text, 
‘*Forgive them, furthey know not what they 
ona Sunday when the sermon wasto be followed by 
the marriage ceremony between a sexagenarian lover 
| twice left a widower, and a blushing widow of sixty- 
five * 

Two women who were perfect: strangers 
railroad 
of them 


few 


Father —‘‘I 


dame 


Jo, + 


| to each other, oceupled the same seat in a 
jear, As the train passed Quincy, Mass 
pointed toa crowded burlal-place near the track and 
said to the other, ina complacent “Pye got 
| three of the best husbands layin’ there that ever a 


woman had,** 


ome 


tone: 


) There first instance in America where a 


lady officiated as clergyman ata ony 


wedding ceorenu 


was at Columbus, Ohio, a few days ayo, when Mra 
Iovdia (+. Romieck, the evangelist, perfornied the ‘iar 
riage ceremony for Charles Pim, of Daimascus, Otto, 
and Miss Fantoa Bryant toth bride and yroom are 


meanbers of the Society of Friends 


A sleigh is not a safe place for a struggle 
At Nebraska City a livery man 
had let to a voung 


between lovers. was 
sued because the horse which he 
couple ran away aud threw them out of the sleigh; 
but he proved by the plaintiffs own testimony that a 
struggle for a kiss was the cause of the accident, and 
the Jury acquitted the horse of all blame. 

Some genius has invented a machine to 
play planos. There will be a large demand forit. Ia 
the morning the machine can be set playing the piano 
in plaee of the daughter, aud the later cau help Ler 
mother. Orthe owner can start the antomaton and 
then go duwn town and let his neighbor all the 
swearing. It ne doubt possesses many other advan- 
tages 

A unique gift to ladies in England during 
and somewhat ex- 


de 


the holidays was a handsomely 
pensively-bound copy of the new **Married Woimnan's 
Property Act,’ that went Into operation at the be- 
ginning of the year, Theact had been printed in 


rather exultant type, with a flourish of margin, and 


was altogether as grateful to wives as sugxestive to 
sweethearts. 

An erring husband, who had exhausted 
all explanatlh a for late | r and acd 

(‘ome t ed. rou az f ‘ a 


| cradle, 


- 


There are 94 servants in Queen Victoria's 
household. 

The walls of Westminster Abbey are 
crumbling. 

Condensed elephants milk is beginning to 
be used asa tonte, 


The town of Paris, Tex., has raised a po- 
tato five feet long. 





Tadmor, Ga., boasts a citizen who can 


| split G0) rails a day. 


wife ‘'a intelegent woman good feachures tair com- 


bride ate so much terrapin soup that the wedding tour | 


Artificial eyes have been tound 


Egyptian mummies. 
The two-cent letter rate goes into effect 
the lat of neat October, 


among 


A man in Sunbury, Pa., recently married 
his son's wife's daughter, 

In New York City there are over 10,000 
rum-shops—one to every 125 inhabitants. 

A Miss Clark has been appointed treas 
urer of a New Hampshire Savings Bank. 

Cassius M. Clay attributes sunstrokes, as 
well as floods, to the destruction of forests, 

The death of a cow from hydrophobia is 
said to have occurred the other day in Oglethorpe, 


' dea, 
A resident ot Woodbury, Tenn, but 
thirty years of age, has just married for the fourth 
thine, 


|} ganizedin Western Kansas under the name of 


The ibis, lotus, and other Egyptian de 
signs are featuresin the epring goods of the Aneat 
wrade 

An Iowa town of 1,300 inhabitants is 
endeavoring to maintain twenty church organtaza- 
tions, . 

A sixteen-year-old lad of Moore county, 
North Carolina, measures 6 feet inches from heel tu 
crown 
have 

Sar- 


Three hundred thousand 
petitioned President Arthur 
geant Mason, 


persons 


for the pardon of 


Street railway conductors in Buffalo, N 
Y., under a new rule, are required to give bonds in 


the sumof §¥). 

A band of thieves has recently been or 
‘The 
Dirty Dozen, °° 

Russia had last year 776 periodical pub 


lications, Including newspapers. The largest ciren- 


| lation was 71,000, 


for j 


The Bernese (Switzerland) Government 


has forbidden any meetlug of the Salvation Army 
within the canton 
Girl graduates in England wear gowns 


exactly like those worn by untversity men, and made 


by the same tailor 


Ladies who have the inclination to. flirt 
with other ladles husbands, are now called in Loulou 


‘‘husband-snatchers, ° 
The Japanese keep their fish in a reser 


voir till they are 
kept under trickling water 


needed, and fresh vegetables are 


re- 
re- 


Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, being 
quested to enforce the Sunday laws of that city, 


plied that he would not undertake any such thing 


A grain of tron inay be divided into four 


million parts, and gold may be beaten so fine that it 
7 
will take 1, #0), (0) leaves to make an inch tn thiek- 
hit as 
Inthe Egyptian war one English bullet 


inevery hundred did damaye Iu the Franeo-teer- 
man war more thanthirty German shotein a hundred 


hit the enemy 

The meanest living man has been discov 
ered in San Franeiseo. His exploit was the prosecu 
tion of a woman % veare old for stealing three cents 
worth of snuff 

Christine Nilsson says singers reach their 
and 42. They 
lown, but sel- 


maturity between the ayes of may 
lastuntil they are % without breaking 


dom yo beyond that polut, 
The Rev. Russell Jennings, of Chester, 
(oonm., aged ©) years, recently took a bride of DB, alg- 


nalizing the event by giving €6, (00 in shares of 6, 
Vieluity 


Alexander Il 


of his military 


toseven Baptist Churches in the 


The 


Furope in the 


all 


num- 


(gar 


nize 


Surpasses 


suite, whit 


bers HA persons, amoug whom are twelve members 


of the Imperial faniily fen nationalities are repre- 


sented, including the Tartare 


American banker has 


French courta in Paria, 


A very wealthy 
brought an action before the 
wife, for having tried to pass as an un- 
young§Portugues Nie 


of the King of Por- 


ayaitiast iil 


yen ota 


lacly im the 
akoight at the court 


married 
bleman, 
tuyal 


A hollow tree in Southern California has 


been made into a dwelling. Doors and windows have 
been putin, and fluors built for eight stories, the en- 
trance being by means of «ladder ‘rut te thie top 
most room is a small Valouny, straded ty the I age 


of the tree 


The London Sunday Times announces 


that it in the latest Pastionu toa unee a the bee Chee 
family to one’s friends t ists the ediun 7 a 
postal-eard, asunder ‘'Mios Av ih heege lo 
announce her birt! Mri aod Mee. BK. add their com- 
Plimnenits to tterse of Cet laughter 
The Church of the Savior, at Vienna 
which bas been tne ree of construction for twenty- 
xg years, © rt, whe finisted, 61, "74,000. it is 
erected as a perpetual thanksgiving lor the preserva- 
t are The foundation stone isa 
whi sas quarried on the Mount of 
lives 
———_ © 
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A VISIT TO BEATTY’S ORGAN 
FACTORY. 





From the New York Sun. 


Washington, N. J., boasta of an organ | 


manufactory where a complete instrument 
is turned out every twelve minutes, It is 
owned by the Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Mayor 
of the city. The works and yards occupy 
thirteen acres. It contains 180 wood and 
iron working inachines,420 feet of line shaft- 
ing, over two miles of leather belting, over 
seven miles of steam and water piping. 
three miles of electric wires, 320 Edison 
lights, 400 feet of speaking tubes, and a 600 
horse-power engine,and it employs over 
500 hands 

All the seroll and fancy woodwork is 
done by machinery. The shrieking of the 
saws and planers sound as though a drove 
of pigs were being butchered. The dust 
fromm the sawsand planers is sucked up 
through tin funnels, carried tothe engine 
room and used as fuel for the boilers. The 
water for the boilers is heated by the ex- 
haust steam before it is turned into the 
boilers. Everything is done to preserve the 
lives and health of the employees. The 
hatchways open and close by machinery 
while the elevators are in motion. Even 
the turning of the reeds are done by steam. 

Fity-five tuners are employed. Each is 
shut ina small cell by himself, where he 
listens to the’ monotonous inusic and noth- 
ing else during working hours. 

Mr. Beatty asserts that he has the largest 
organ manufactory in existence. He claims 
that his instruments are of superior 
make and durability, and he challenges a 
trial with any other organ. 

His sound boards are of cedar, $0 con- 
structed that a leak is impossible, and his 
reeds are dvuvetailed and as firm as though 
cut from a solid blook of brass, 

While visiting Washington last week Mr. 
Beatty opened his books for the inspection 
of the writer. 

They showed the 


following receipts 


from the sale of organs and pianos in 
February: 

Week ending Fetr, 8 ccc. cccccccceccecceeeceees $25, 039 
Week ending Fete, 10 oo cc cece cece ceeeeeeewweees - 20,939 
Week ending Foto, 17 .....c.ccccccccccecee ecoccee 21,758 
Week ending Feb. Th cc ccce cece cece eeeee cccccccce S8, 186 


The total for the shortest month of the year 

is $93,921, indicating a business returning 
nearly $1 200,000 a year. The books show 
that it is triple the business done in any 
previous February. In the twenty-four 
working days of last month, Mr. Beatty 
shipped 1,152 organs. He shut down fora 
week in Jayuary, to put in-a new boiler ; 
yet he shipped in that month 1,102 instru- 
ments. In the twenty-six working days in 
December he shipped 1,410 organs, 980 in 
Rovember, 1,308 in October, and 1,151 in 
September. His shipments of pianos are 
not included. They average about 100 a 
week. 

Mr. Beatty largest is the tax-payer in 
Warren county. 

He seems to be a wealthy man aside from 
his organ and piano business. 

He is the largest stockholder in the Wash- 
ington Water Works,and he owns the most 
of the stock in the First National Bank of 
that eity. 

His manufactory cost him as it stands over 
$300,000. About eighteen months ago it 
was burned to the ground. In 120 days the 
present structure arose on the ruins of the 
old one. It isa third larger; yet its owner 
says that he is frequently driven night and 
day to fill his orders. The fire was a dis- 
aatrous blow to his business, but by his in- 
domitable energy and pluck he has over- 
come every obstacle, and to<lay no man in 
New Jersey sceins to stand higher in the 
business community. The most complete 
aule-guards against fire are found inthe 
new mavufactory, The building can be 
flooded af a moment's notice by water from 
the city ard private mains. 

Mr. Beatty's business success seems to be 
due to three causes. He takes a first-class 
organ, sells it cheaper than others, and he 
lets the public know it. As heis his own 


usually paid to ageuts. He is one of the 
heaviest advertisers in the country. 
—— oS —O—t——t— 

WHEN you visit or leave New York City, 
save Baggage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire, and stop atthe GRAND UN1on HOTEL, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 
rant rooms, fitted up ata 
Roo 


Six nandred ele 
ns reduced 


one tt | rs 


won s ger iy European 

} i t Sup} hed with 

ti st Hors 4“, staves and elevated 
railroad to all depots Families can live 
letter for leas monev at the Grand Union 


H tel than at any other first-class botel in 
the city. 





‘of a speculative spirit, and unknown to the 





| from giving his name also. 








WARNING TO THE YOUNG. 


A little boy went out to swim, 
And took a cake of soap with him, 
And silmed each supple little limb, 


And when he on the bank arove 
Une long, last downward look he gove, 
And then Into the water dove. 


And trying to regain the top, 
In vain, alas! he tried to flop 
He went so fast he couldn't stop! 


His limbs were soaped from heel to hip— 
He couldn't get a half way grip— 
For every time he tried he'd slip. 


The water no resistance gave, 
And so, beneath the murky wave, 
H found a wet, untimely grave. 


With thrilling, thundering, thumping thud 
He struck the misty, molsty mud— 
And turtles fatten on his blood, 


We dedicate this little hymn 
To Uittle boys of supple limb 
Who svap themselves before they swim, 
— a 


__-Facetie. 


A place where duty calls—The Custom 
House, 

An anonymous article—A 
is christened, 

A doctor's prescription is generally made 
up of vial stuff, 

Expounders—Retired preachers and re- 
formed pugilists. 

A boy read the ‘‘good die young, 
now going to the bad for self-protection, 


baby before it 


and is 


A man never knows what genuine 
erty is until he has to shave with soft soap, 

Benevolent—‘‘I gave him a good start,’”’ 
as the ghost said when he had frightened a boy, 


pov- 


What law has been the greatest terror to 


evil-dvers since the world began’ The 


mother-in- 


When a young man is alone with his 
best girl, he is generally supposed to be ‘holding his 
own,** 

In pocket-picking, as in almost every- 
thing else, aman never succeeds until gets his 
hand tn. 

A joke and a boil are very much alike in 
one respect, We all think they are very funny things 
when they are on somebody else. ; 


he 


A writer on physiognomy would like to 
know If large ears denote a miserly disposition, why 
isa mule so apt to squander his hind legs? 


It is related as a singular fact that fat men 
never commitecrime, Itdoesn’t seem so singular 
when you reflect thatitis diMecult fora fat man to 
stoop to do anything low, 


No wonder the Senate reduced the tariff 
on barbed wire, Every Senator who ever tried to 
climb a fence made of that material well knows that 
barbed wire is fully able to protect itself, 


A squaw refused to marry a Canadian In 
dian, and he took her sealp—a lock of her hair, as it 
were, She then married him, and it wasn't long be- 
fore he hadn‘t hair enough tor a sealp-lock, 


The young man who called on_ his girl 
the other night and mistook the cat for the  chair- 
cushion and sat down on It, says that he had no Idea 
a cat could come up to the scratch on such short no- 
thee. 

Scene, recitation-room in natural history. 
Instructor—‘‘Frank, have vou ever put your head 
down on any one's breast and listened to the heart- 
beats, as Huxley describes them?'’  Frauk (blush- 
ing)—‘**Yes, sir.*’ 


Some heartless wretch caught two cats, 
tied them together by the tails and funy them into 
the cellar of achurch, The residents of the neigh- 
borhood heard the noise the animals made, but had an 
idea it was the choir rehearsing. 


A five year-old child who went to school 
for the first time, came home at noon and said to her 
mother: ‘'Mamua, [don't think that teacher knows 
much.** “Why not, my dearf’? ‘She kept asking 
questions all the time, She asked where the Ohio 
river was." 


“O, yes,’’ said the contented man, “I'm 
Just as well satisfied that my horse isn’t as fast as 
some, When Lowned a trotter that could yet away 
with anything on the road, lL was front all the time 
and didn't half enjoy miyoell, Now Lam behind most 
of the time, and can see all the fun.** 

2 
A $10,000 Romance. 


A true romance in real life recently took place in 
Louisville, Ky. The circumstances were these: Miss 
Alcene Vanderespt, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of our well-known and esteemed druggist, 





had a well-known young gentleman, also of Louis- | 


vMle, paying her attentions, and both being possessed 
other, 


purchased a §1 ticket in the Commonwealth Distribu- | 


thon Company. It so happened that each took a half 
ticket with the same number, and when the drawing 
terminated they had drawn $5,000 each, their number 
having drawn the $10,000 prize. When the young gen- 


| tleman called to tell his good fortune, bis surprise 
agent his customers get the percentages | 


was great to find his sweetheart was also entitled to 
congratulations, OF courte a wedding soon followed, 
for it was self-evident they were tntended for each 
other, and the young genticinan is now the owner of 
& prosperous business, and at his request we refrain 
Now let all young gen- 
themen and ladies go and do likewise. Address K. M. 
Boardman, Louisville, Ky. 
—> 

Superfiuous Hair. 


Madame Wambold's Specific permanently 

Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin 

Madame WAMBOULD, 
Mass 


removes 
send for 
circular +H Sawyer Street, 
Boston, 
——_—— 2 ———— 

aa” When ear readers answer any Adver- 


thement found im these columms they will 





eonfer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- | 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Kvening 


ome. 


DR. RADWAY’S ~_.. 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumaticn, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Couss,( ancerous Affections, Sy phi- 
lithe Complaints lees ling of the Lungs, D iB psia, 
Water Brash, White swe ling, Tumors, 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Compiainta, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, 
PL ES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, Oy yokes. 
ULCERS, Dr. Badway’s Saran Mian Ke- 
eolvent excels all remedial agents. It purities the 
blood, restoring bealth and vigor; ctear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsapariiiian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but It is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Ine ontinence of Urine, 
Brivht's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust de posits, or the water le thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
d: ark, billons appearance and white bone-dust depos- 
Its, and where there isa pricking, burning se *nsation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
inedicine than any other preparation, Taken in 
leaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
tinesasmuch., One DoHar ler ttle. 


a 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Miedi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND REVENTED., 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ | Read Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever aad Ayue, and all other Malarious, Bill- 


ous, Searlet, Py pho: 1, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RAPWAY'S PILLS) 50 quick as RADWAY'S ReaAbY 
RELIEF. 


Looseness, Diarrhoea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped ‘in woe ‘ or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no we akness or Tassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tism, Tuinbage, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidveys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart 
burn and pains of all Kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief 
will afford iimediate ease, ‘and its continued use for 
a tew days e See ta be rinanent cure., Price, Wcents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 





Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, puree, re Kul ate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY’'S PILLS for the cure Of all disorders of | 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Cons tipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bilrousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of ths Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 


the Internal Viscera, Purely vegetable, ‘containing 
no mercury, iniaverals or deleterious drugs, 

Be tscrve the following syinptoms resalting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation. In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the ae in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust af 
Food Fulnes: or Weight in ‘the Stomac h. sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deticiency of Pers- 
viration, Yellownuess of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, L a, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning Z in the Fle 

A few doses of RADW AY‘*S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletterstunpto RADWAY &@& Co. N 
Warren Street, New York. oo 


4° iuformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
name a is on what you ‘buy. 


THE MILD POWER 


3CURES# 


Bs" HOMEOPATHIC VR 

{n use twenty years. The most safe, +. 

‘cal and e ent medicine known ye 

‘ook on Disoase and its Cure (144 pp. R. 2. Tiwotea tod 

ata! ogue sent free. Hcemphreys Homee athic 
tedicine Ce.. 109 futon &t., a for> 











XP. CE. FUSE 


\HROWO CA RDSA.”'~A Complete Set for 
ite. Nutmeg Card Co., Cheshire, Conn 
Send for the ¢ 


if you want Health Helper’ 


FREER" Health.H.H, Box 104, Buffalo, N.Y 


a ( 








| forBcents. T.8 





he Say Dry 
Wearing pant ant 
llousek ng A nt 
mentssen by mail, express or ceo 
to circunstanees—au to return and 
_ und of moncy if not satisfa Cata- 
loguc, with deta'ls, mailed on a pplication. 
» JOUN W ANAMAKER, Punannernes 
We have the larcest retall ste’ 11 the United States, 

























LADIES’ FANCY | WORK, 


12 Flegant Darned Net Patterns, 50 Artistic Dee 
signs tor Kensington Needle-work, such as sprays 
andbunches of roses, daistes, panale ®, fe rns,ay ple bluse 
soms, &c. 2 border designs of flowe reamed vines for 
embroide ring dresses and other garments, and 25 cle. 
gant patterns for corners, borders, and centers tor 
piano-covers, table-covers or scarf, tidles, lam bres 
quins, ete,, all for 3 cts., post-paid. stumping outfit 
of perforated patterns, powds r, dist) louting-pad, &e, 
ects. Our necdle-work book teaches how to do all 
kindsof Embroidery, knitting, crocheting, lace-mak- 
iny, &c.35 cts.—4 for @l, All the above for #100, Ade 
dress PATTEN PUB. co. +, 47 Barley S5t., New York, 


A Leading 1,ondou Phyw 

ician establishes ag 

Office in New York 
for the Cure ef 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 
Prom Am Journal of Medicine, 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a specialty 
of Epilepsy, has withuut doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success bas simply beca 
astonishing; we have heard of cases of over 20 years’ stand. 
ng successfully cured by him. He has published @ work oa 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won. 
derful cure ‘Tree to any sufferer who may cond their exprans 
and P, O. Addres @ advise =< one wishing a cure to ad 

= MEREKOLE, No No, 06 John St. Ne York. 


$20 or ® SQUARE or UPRI 


ROSEWOOD ai Oct. Oct. PIANO, 
we rt for 6 for BABY U Ue , 


Tf for an 18 
tes 


The Album Writer’s Friend, 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prote 
suitable forwriting in) Autograph Albums, Some. 
thing that everybody wants, 64 pages, paper covers, 
15 cents; cloth, Weents, Stamps taken, Address, 






































J, 8. OGILVIE & CO., 
3s Rose St., New York, 
WE GIVE THIS RING 
jut, Lev TPhoto Cards, or: 


piste eee 


“ported ber. 
2 Pp pers! 

c. Outi.t lue 
tod F, 
ford, Ce 









list and ter ys to fev 's, f 
Batiefaction poor 


EATON AC 4, 


(0c. a 
evall 





of 50 fan- 
“hromo Cards, 
withrame, for $1, 


Gemple cards 


LADIES! 


SOoRPU LENE® renciers thin, lean 
out. Wonderful results in 80 = “~ reer 

stone” reduces the weivht from & to 10 pounds 

per mouth, without injury. *Wileox’s Female Pilla” 
a safe, oy peony andeffectual, Pro @1. 
A petioulace. WILCOX © ith 













send 
MICAL 
‘O., 602 Spruce sirect, Phiisdelphia. 












0 Extra bury ot .i cs ind colorty 
eG Freneh & Swiss Fiorala, Motto, Ree 
ferse Cards, in fancy script type, 






m3 PATENT COLD 
WATCH CASES 
Economy! Strength! Dura- 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED for 30 Yearet 





DYKER’S BEARD ELIXIR 
orees lusaract Mutacke, Was 
. Of bar oe Lait heads la 30 te 
to] $9 dave Bes wages 38 eer 
Fe in ort a 
the singe i oi] rrveis er tertes Mm 
pods Paletine, v4 


iE suttit a Cos Sule, Agt'r, Pala 





Bevel Edge Carda, designs for 1884+ 
Send lc. for 50 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Yourcards 
sell best?” Larye + rmple Book and full 
+] outfit 25e, Quickest returns, Give us atrial 


ord-r. CHtaten 4 Ce North Hiawen, Ct, 


Gena us Cc BE. NTS ~ and we will return 
you by oul a samplk “of SHEET MUSIC and a list of 
pieces published. Address, 

19 Westlith 8t., N.Y. 


DICKINSON &C 
CAkre COLLECTORS send 12 cents in 
postage stumps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, ussorted. Wim. 
M, Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St, Cincinuati, VU. 


ANDRETH’S SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS 
Phita.. Pa. 


Zl and 238, Sixth St., 
for list 


moncy 
5. C. 








Rare COINS WANTED !- 
showing price acrk 
CRAY’ 


ATIN EN AMEL CHROMO € ARDS, latest ont 


Send 10 ce nts 
IS in Confederate 
ON, dv., Anderson, 


5 





laine on We, 13 eke. $1. . List on? Large 
fample Book, Sic. F. Au TIX. -ew Haven,’ ™*. 
AC LarveChromos, new ana pretty asever vublished 
e) aane ont. tex Vann & Co ew liaven, Conga. 
T PAYS to sell our Hand Rubber Stamps. “am- 
ples free. FOLJAMBE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Oi gant Genuine Chromo Cards, nutwo alike, 
Ot with name. We, SNOW a co., Meriden, Cona. 


new (1863) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with ay. 


4032 


Postpaid, G.1, BERD & Co., Nassan, N.¥. 
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Presating the Bride” Heard From 


I 


*  §oddy, Tenn., March 9, *83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘I’re- 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, Indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, aud they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subseribers soon, 





N.C, 





South Harpswell, Me., March 8, '83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Tost-Your maguificent 
premium picture, **Presenting tne Brice,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that iewin my power to Increase your sul)- 
cription list. 4 
Rossville, Pa., March 12, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
ain more than picased with ‘*, It is by far the hana- 


mest picture Ll ever saw. 
” ¥ EZ. N. M. 


Shellbina, Mo., March 8, °83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received, It is beautiful, and [I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb, Expecttoget you numerous 


bscribers in a few days, 
subse “— 


Longview, Ky., March 9, 83. 
Ej\itor Post—I received the picture, ‘*Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due tiine, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and howcould they feet other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 


subseribe 


B. A. W. 
Eklo, Md., March 10, ’83 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 


Bride, ** came to hand all right. [ cannot tind lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
I have received many premiums, but yours 
Will send some subscriptions soon, 


8. L..C 


premium, 
leads them all, 





Lexington, Mo, March 9, ’83. 


Post—Yeur premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
Many thanks, 

Vv. L. W 


Editor 
Bride, ** 
Isso please the most fastidious, 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, ‘82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, “It 


is adinired by everybody. on 





Coon Island, Pa., March 9, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received my premiuin last night, and 
think it very beautiful, I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 
get a great many subscribers for you. uu. ? 


etree 


Burton, Tex, March. 6, ’82. 
Falitor Post—The premium picture, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of iny friends, and cach and every 
one of them pronounce {it beautiful, g.H.I 





Nantucket, Mass., March 8, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the bonau- 
tiful picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,*? in due tine, 
and ain very much pleased with it. It is far ahead oi 
ny most sanguine expectations, Shall see what Iean 


do for you in the way of subscribers, 
Hl. S. 


Elkton, Neb., March 7, 

Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Lam well pleased withit. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it Is the 


sumest and most valuable premium hey over al 
.. Ss 


83, 


hand- 


Flushing, N. Y., March 12, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post-—My beautiful pre- 
minum Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presentiug the Bride, ** 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 


claimed itto be. Lwillsee whatITcan do 
the way of new subscribers, 


for you lu 


c.W. 
, Utah... March 5, ’82. 
Pree | 

sanie | 


St. George 

Editor Post—I have received 

senting the Bride.** It far 

guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 
subscribers for you. 


premium, 
SUPpasses MWY test 


Will wet 


some 


E. H.G 


Beerville, Tex., March 8, 
Editor Post—*‘Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 
to ine yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it 4 conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
B. F. 


"83. 


Lewiston, Idaho, March 8, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PoOsTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand, 
Cc. EK. B. 


Parnell, K Ky., March 9, "82. 


( 


eee a 


5 


Humorous. 


Why are heavy showers like heavy drink- 
ers? Because they generally begin with little 
drops. 








To go behind the ear of a sweet-faced wo 
man to kiss her, is like chewing the of bark a peach 


tree In winter and imagining the peaches were just 
ripe. 


Sullivan may be the champion heavy 


weight, but we will put up forfeit money that the 
champion light weght ef this country Isaton of 
coal, 


A Camden youth begged a belle of that 
city to give him something he could wear next his 
heart. And she sent him a red flannel chest-pro- 
tector, 


The poet 





| lass. 





EAitors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
sor which accept tuanks, It is the most beautiful pre- | 


mium i ever saw. 

M. M. L. 

Tex., March 9, ’82 
E4jitor Post 

terday a and a 
| s far aheas ‘ sua Tored 
be wspapers, and certain ugh [ ing many 
subscribers, Am quite proud of it 

Fy .M. W 


nothing softer than a woman's heart, evidently knew 
nothing of the head of the dry-goods clerk who came 
to see her, 


Perpetual motion is perhaps impossible to 
obtain, but you can approximate it by putting a boy 
onachalr ata funeral and telling him to keep per- 
feetly still, 

The average age of a hog is only fifteen 
years, This always gives us some consolation when 
we see aman spreading himself out over four 
in astreet-car, 


ents 
A country paper says, 


several pleees as, we are glad to believe, 
could play them,*’ 


only they 


KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are avictim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
Gi gists recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 
come the discase and restore healthy action. 
D Ladies For complaints peculiar 
® to your sex, such as pain 
and weaknesses, ILidnecy-Wort is 
as it will act promptly and safely. 
Either Sex. incontinence, retention ofurine, 
brick dust or ropy deposita, and dull dragging 
pains, all speedily yield to its curative power, 
4% BOLD LY ALL DRUGGISTS, Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


‘‘Mr. Ethan Lawrence, my townsman,’’ says Jr. 
Philip C. Ballon, of Monekton, Vt., ‘*was bloated 
tron kidney disease, The skin of his legs shone like 
Kidney-Wort cured him,** Apr,20-82, 


“KIL DNEY-WORT: 
iS A SURE CURE 


‘for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


=—LIVER-— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping tho bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 

NM iF i If you aresuffering from 

a ar a. malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
| Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one shiould take sa thorough course of it. 

4l- SOLD BY DRUCOISTS. Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT- 


‘Tell my brother soldiers,’* writes J. C. 
Trenton, TL, ‘and all others, too, that Kidney-Wort 
cured my 2) years" liver divorders, Publish it, please, 
in St, Louis Globe-Democrat."’ 


KIDNEY-WORT 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF] « 
CONSTIPATION. | 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate] 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES THIS distressing com- 
® plaint is very apt to be 
plicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
steengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
cures all kinds of Piles even when physicians 
and medicines have before failed. 

a> (Mf you have either of these troubles 


'PRICg $1.1 USE Druggists Sell 
.) UK 


Another Bank Cashier eseapes. Geerge H. Horst, 
Cashier of Myer-town, Pa., Bank, said, recently: 
**Kidney-Wortcured my bleeding piles.’* 


KIDNEY-WORT 
T# GREAT CURE 


—-RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all the diseases of the! 
KIDNEYS,LIVER ANI AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

Causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Lheumatism can realize. 

THOUSANDS oe CASES 

ot the worst forms o: is terrible disease | 

have been quickly Af. and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

_ $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

Dry can be sent by mail. 

CHARDSON & Burling 


SeLDNEE ve “WORT. 


**Kidney Wort has given immediate relief,in many 
cases of rheumatism, falling under my notlee,**—Dr. 























idneys, Liver and Wowels. 
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Philip © Ballou, M.D., Monckton, Vt. Apr. a2 
**T never found even relief, from rheumatism and 
kiduse tr bles till I ed Kidne Wort Now I am 
we Lda uM. H ’ t VA 
Sir " , 
‘ *) Tra t ¢ ” at 
Uandeome Present, 0c. GemCardCo.E. hiv 


who declared that earth had | 


} 
“Our brass band 
was out in full foree on Saturday evening, and played 


An Old Soldier's 


EXPERIENCE. 


“ Calvert, Texas, 
May 3, 1282. 


“I wish to express my appreciation of the 
valuable qualities of 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


as a cough remedy. 

“ While with Churchill's army, just before 
the battle of Vicksburg, | contracted a se- 
vere cold, which terminated in a dangerous 
cough. | found no relief till on our march 
we came to &@ country store, where, on asking 
for some remedy, | was urged to try AYER's 
CHERRY Pecrora.. 

“I did so, and was rapidly cured. Since 
then I have kept the Pec TORAL constantly by 
me, for family use, end I have found it to be 
an invaluable remedy for throat and lung 
diseases. J. W. Waitiey.” 





Thousands of testimonials certify to the 
prompt cure of- all bronchial and lung 
affections, by the use of AVYER's CHERRY 
PECTORAL, Being very palatable, the young- 
est children take it readily. 





PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


: AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED. A=" 
, SUMLa 


—AND— 


* GASLIGHT 


the New Yor of to-day, with its paleces, its 
p= ~ f AVAL its rushing elevated trains, its 











& 








countiess sights, its romance, its myctery itedark 

and terrible tragedies, its charities, and in fact ‘act every 

phase of life in the great city. *t waste time sellin, 

tlow books, but send for circ giving full table o 
. terms to Agents - pectus now ready 


co’ 
WOUCLABIL ouGTAgTL ROS. C3 TeCeventn tek Philadelstia, Pa 





| 





‘Sawin Made le Easy. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


OLYGAMY 
Pe MYSTERIES of MORMONISH 


This work gives a full account of their sacrilegious 
Doctrines and Practices, thelr blasphemous Kites and 
Ceremonies, and bs the only authentic History of this 
vile Sect published, Send for circulars and extra 
terins to Agents. Address, 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$10 PER DAY! 


EMPLOY MENT FOR YoU! 

j QO Y( yI Twant to make money rapidly? 
/ Send lhe. for samples worth §, 

and secret of a new and very lucrative 

be done at home; 
Agents waited, 
= r. Address, 

. ELLIS & C0, 


c secure perma, 
Lady Agents one Suen loyme st 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Ski and Stocking | Supporters, et«. 
Sampleoutfit Free. Address n 
Clty Suspender Co.,,C inctnnat: 0 


LONGFELLOW CARD 


Containing his likeness, autoyraph, «ketch by hisown 


no peddling or traveling necessary, 
Write at onee, and menthlon this 


1 Clark Street, Chicago, Il, 





| percent. 


| TILATING 


hand, and two poems, Agents wanted, Samples 2 

j cents, DICKINSON &00,,19 Weat Iith St., N.Y. 
GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest--«ll- 
jug Pictorial Books and Bibles. Priecs reduced aa 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philad’a, Pa 


ean now praep a fortun Ornte 

hit worth @10 tree Addrenna E. G. 

RIDEOUT 6 CO., 10 Barclay &t., N.Y. 

Ag*’ts Wanted S.M Spencer 
Sells Kapidly. 150: Wash net 
V'rtic’lrs free Koston, Mass. 
can make money selling one Famil Me- 

dicines, Noe apital requ . Stanwood 

Mure (o., 107 Pearl Street, New York. 


R. DOLLARD, 
, 513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Vhiladelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


1 f th celebrated GOssanecR 
LATING WIG and ELANTIC BAA 
TOUPEES. 


lostructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


| measure their own heads with accuracy ; 


FOR WIGs, INCHES. TOUPERS AND SCALPS, 


No.1, The round of the | INCIIES, 

head No.1. From foreread back 
No, 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck No. 2 Over forehead ae 


No. 3% From ear to ear far as required, 
over the top. No. 4. iver the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 


round the forehead 


He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 


Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wig- Half Wig 
Frizettes, Krai da, Curls, ete., beautif ' . 
tured a as cheap as anv estat 


Union i otters th m any part 


r i}we 4 : 


Biggest { Thing O1 


F.NASON & 


iin + 
Uul Nent Free 


au St sew i 4 


ee 








Safe and Speedy! 


business; can | 
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Landreth’s Earliest Cabbage 


Ten days earlier than an any other cabbage, 
ducing well-tormed conteal heads — ¥. 
size for soearty aripener. Whoever plants iy ree 
amazed at its early matarity: and if he be a market- 
eardner, will be able to place it in the market ahead 
of alle ompetitors. 

We have reports of this vartet 
in weight remarkable conside 
ness, 

LANDEETH's RURAL REGIQTER 46D ALMANAC 
containing full catalogue of Landreth's Celetrated 
(arden, Field, and Flower seeds, with directions for 
enulture in E nglish and tierman, Also, catalogue of 
= -° ments and tools, free of charge. 

Price lista, wholesale and retail, fornished upon 

application, Landreth’s seeds are in sealed packages, 
with name and full directions for culture. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 

Noa, 2iand 2t South Sixth Street, between Market 
and Chestnut Streeta, and De laware Avenue and 
Are h Street, Phitack Iphia, Pa, 


LODER’S 
DIGESTIVE POWDER. 


Certain Cure for Dyspepsia or Lndigestion, 


burn, Sour Stomach, Fetid Breath, 
Sand Gl. mailed, 


Cc. G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 
1539 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





reaching ten pounds 
ng ite extreme earii- 


Heart- 
Constipation, ac. 





offer, Upon receipt of only 
Cts. in postage stamps, we — vend 
Sis sjonens.. —&E. to subscriber we 
willeend, absolute’ a petpaid, the 
following articies: yg Ae Silver Plated 
Sattes- — i Blegsat Silv lated 6u- 
rb Gilver-Piated Galt. 


4 Py Pattractive Silver-Plated Mustard- 
Speen, All thees goods are warranted just as rep- 


We offer no cheap or wens articles. 
Remember, al. these useful goods ve given 4 L 
— you merely pay tor the paper. hie great offer 
made simply to introduce the paper into or vies 
Take advantage “ it NOW —et once 
tee every one Three Times the my Ndomey 
sent / f you are not more than ‘ane of we will 
rail Your refund the amount. If you do not care 
for all fo FA articles, we will send tk 

gon men select and th: coors for A. 

Tor only Be cts., eran arti tes you may ou 

the paper for 
ree, 82-colurmn, Hiustrated, 
fied’ wks a 
€ Puzzles, etc., In fac every to amuse 

instruct the Tan ee circle. Add . -_ 


00., 20 Deane Ot., Bostes, Mass. 





UTOMATIC ORGA NS.ONLY 95.00. (ircu’ 


lars free, 


Harbach Organina Co., Philada., Pa- 


Symptoms and (ure. 

The symptoms are, melsture, 
like perspiration, intense iteh= 
ing, Increased hy scratching, 
very distressing, particularly at 
night; seems as if pin-wormes 
were crawling inand about the 
rectum: the private parts are 
sometimes affected, f allowed 
to continue, very serious results 
may follow, ‘SWAYNE'’s OINT- 
MENT isa pleasant, sure cure, 
Also for Tetter, Iteh, Salt Kheum, 
Seald Head, Fry« sipelas, Harhers® 
Itech, Blote hes, all sealy, crusty 
Mkin Diseases, Sent by inall for 
’) cents; three boxes, $1.2, (in 
stamps). Address Dn, SWaYNe 
esON, Philadelphia, Pa. Sold 
wall Drug gists. 


ON S U 8 
GONS UME T fl 10 use 


Ag po J. kind and of 
hove my + 


em faith tafe 
that I will Veen wo por Las F 4 with with val 
UABLE TREATISE on thle g ve Bx 
nvess & P, O. address. 1K. T. A SLOCUM ion Peart Pia N. 

A FORTUNE FOR 


ONLY 68. For in- 
arn & cireu- 
larssentfree, write 



































GEORGE LEK, 
Louis ille, Ky 


Way to Fortune. : 


Courter Journal Building, 


THIS OF FER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED! 


> In en 2 Coprer TYPE, on BO Pearl Heveled Gilt 
KAge Cards with lapped corners, be. O1 pache aad 

the beautiful heepeake needle casket lor 
81.00, The Largest Alvan of samples ever sold with 

Ny rand Catalogue of Costly Presents, doe. Blank Cards @ 
Sperinity. CARD MILLA, North ford, Conn. 














‘te, each: S'ga7'y 
for Meta: Wx 
funniest cards 


] enantifet Chrome Pallets 
Oleogra » 01.15 per 100; 12 sample 
14, (rartietd milly, Six 
out for two % “ 
J. LNTUAM Ayer 


A BOON TO WOMEN! 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH! 


Bote. each 


7 
, Ve Chestout St., Piilada., Pa. 


Second Edition. 


(siving complete Inetrucths how the gains, perils, 
difficulties and dangers of childbirth oun be avotded, 
bnlarged tee 90) pages tee thee acllitiou of achapter on 
**PPISBRASEDS OF Wires s vith complete direetions, 
pre eriptions, ete., lorhome management io plain 
anyuaye, A SARE GUIDE for ow sex, Kvery lady 
heel awe a copy repaid, @1. Agents wanted, 


A didress the ‘outa 


Dk. J. WH. DYE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


i 
Exclusive territory 





fE sewo Without Cuarce. 


Ramples of Knitting i 
Kules and Designs tor Knitting 
Money Purses, Babies’ ( , Laces, etc., Will be mailed ts 
ag receipt of eta in oman 

E BRAINERD & ARMBSTRON 
HE Bra RE Ba. or, RONG, 

Bae Send for ctreular about 

dery, Yr. peror. 





[' * pamphiet, giving 
kings, Mittens 





Haste Embrot- 


SEND IS CENTS forthe Latestand Rest BOOM 
out. Ball-room Etiquette, and Hints on Courtsht 
and Marriage, toyether with the My ft of Physt- 


cology, iy So enews ‘ 7 ipes, and I original quota. 
tions for Autogr hams A ldress, 

t NTON PE SL AMtE Nes Cad, W insted, fonn,. 
UPTURE ! Cured ty Dr JB MAYER, @tArch 
=t.,. [’hila Entirely cured ime “roms wevere ru 
ture. treo oor 5 —y Sworn before 
me Jan. Ws. WL fagts. Ct. 14, Phila. 

SO‘ hromo Cards, bestin the market, with name 
e) lt Meautif Ieealcomante Album’ with 
lw) Pieture 


o elute: 5 for 1. 


CARD CO,, Cheshire, Conn 


SILK PATCHWORK = on 


-- Gem Bik Ce., New Have 


HAND and 


HOKRSESHOF BOQU ET ik 
Oy CARiMm ie a J I o 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








HE mixture of blue and red is still a fa- 

vorite one; and I must describe a pretty 

costuine of cashmere and cloth in which the 
two culors were prettily combined. 

The main part of the skirt was a deep, 
box-pleated piece of dark blue cashinere, 
which reached froin the paniers to within 
about nine inches of the edge, and under- 
neath this an underskirt was formed by, 
firnt of all, a kilted flounce of red silk, and 
over this an embroidered flounce of cash- 
mere. 

The pointed bodice was cashmere, the 
sleeves tight fitting with cuffs turned back 
with red cloth, and the cape which was 
kilted, and of cashinere, was lined, #0 a8 to 
show a narrow line at the edges, with red 
silk. 

The paniers came froin under the point of 
the bodice in front, and formed a drapery 
behind, and under these falling in two ocor- 
ners as if there was a jacket of it; beneath 
the bodice there wasa flat drapery of red 
cloth. 

This is rather an awkward description, I 
fear ; but if anyone will take the trouble to 
imagine a pointed bodice and paniers worn 
over a coat of cloth, they will understand 
how it looked, and the effect of the three 
corners was really very pretty, both materi- 
als being very derk in color. 

The hat was of felt to match the cashmere, 
with feathers of the same shade and poim- 
pons of red sitk, and a muff was made of 
the cashmere and lined with red silk. 

Somme of the gray costuines are very pret- 
ty, the tones of color are so soft, and hats of 
plush or beaver of the same shade are very 
becoming, while dark red or scarlet lights 
up the Quakerish tints and makes the cos- 
tumes very bright and clegant. 

Short dresses of white satin and lace have 
been worn quite a great deal by young 
ladies all winter at small entertainments, 
and during Lent will be found particularly 
serviceable for such purposes, 

An unusually pretty model for a little 
toilette of this description has a narrow' 
skirt, not quite two yards round, which is 
laid in broad plaits right at the back, and 
has no other fulness, 

At the foot is a broad ruche, composed of 
a plaiting of the material four inches in 
depth, tet on spirally. 

The bodice .is very short over the hips, 
and hasa long, sharp point in the front and 
back. 

Paniers are carried over the hips, and ter- 
wninate under a short pouf of the material 
behind. 

The sleeves are short, mere little puffs of 
the material trimmed with hace. 

Elbow sleeves can, of course, be substitu- 
ted, if preferred. 

The neck opens slightly in oval shape, 
and is trimmed with revers. 

Underneath is set a ruching of lace. In 
the original model this dress is made of 
white brocade. 

The ruche, and the sloeves and revers are 
of plain white satin. 

It is very easily carried out at home, and 
in this form would require eleven yards of 
brocade and five of satin. 

It would also be very pretty tnade all of 
surah or eatin rhadames, both of which are 
now being sold at wondertully reduced 
prices. 

Pale blue would make up very effectively 
as well as white. 

Another pretty mode] for this sort of 
dreas bas the skirt finely plaited on the 
front and sides, and these plaits broken 
twice, once above the knees and again near 
the foot of the dress, by a band of shirring, 
four inches wide. 

Below this lower band two rows of lace, 
superposed, fall over a narrow balayeuse of 
natin. 

The bodice isin one with the paniers and 
back drapery, forming a sort of polonaise. 
The material is laid in two rows of folds 
from the neck t the waist, on the front, 
inaking a sort of fichu trimming. The pa- 
niers fall rather low. 

They are edged with lace. 


The back draping is full and carried down | 


low on the underskirt. 
A band of white satin ribbon passes round 


the waist and ties with two long loops and | 


ends in front. 

Another knot 
throat. 

A drapery ot lace is set at the back of the 
short loops and ends of 
in watteau style to 
mixes with the 


of satin ribbon is at the 


neck, under inore 
ribbon, and is carried 
below the waist, where it 
looping of the drapery. 

Elbow sleeves finished with lace and 
bows of ribbon. 


For this model, surab is pretty, or satin 
sive is desired, nun's veiling. 


ining. 

White or pale blue would produce the 
best effect in this model, at least if veiling 
were used. 

Pale pink we never recommend in wool- 
ens, however fine, as there are few cases in 
which they escape looking somewhat coin- 
non. 

In pale pink surah, however, the model 
described might be very pretty. 

As a relief among the whites, blues and 
pink, almost exclusively to be seen at infor- 
mal evening entertainments, pale gray and 
lemon colors are beginning to be occasion- 
ally introduced. 

The latter, though employed in cashmere 
and veiling, with triminings of white lace 
or embroidery, is, like rose color, much 
prettier in surah or satin surah, 

The following model would make up 
chariningly in lemon colored surah :—Short 
skirt bordered by a narrow box-plaiting, 
above which is a puff five or six inches high 
—narrow drapery of the material carried 
over the edge of the plain bodice in six or 
seven wrinkled folds, and edged witha row 
of white lace, under which is another row 
ot lace, followed by a second pleating of 
surah. 

This same disposition of trimming, first 
| the drapery and then the four flouncings, 
two of lace and two of surah alternately, is 
repeated a second tine, thus covering the 
entire front of the dress. 

It is all arranged in apron fashion, natne- 
ly, drawn up bigher on the sides than in 
the middle. 

The back is siply trimmed with a Levi- 
athan bow, this being a broad sack ribbon, 
with fringed ends, tied in two long flat 
loops, the ends hanging nearly to the bot- 
win of the skirt. 

This bow is set up on the edge of the 
bodice. 

With the lemon colored surah toilets we 
are suggesting it should be of the plain, stiff 
satin ribbon. 

The neck is cut out in a deep point, under 
which is placed a chemisette of tulle or 
crepe lisse, mixed with lace. 

A fichu of lace is carried over the should- 
era on both sides of the opening, and nar- 
rows below the point, into the waist. 
elbow sleeves have cufts of lace. 

Sicilienne is used for young ladies’ half- 
evening dress a great deal, and has a richer 
appearance than surah or satin surah. It is 
also more expensive. 

Crepe de chine 18 another material which 











for such purposes, as well as for full, long 
evening toilets, cannot be too often reecom- 
mended. 

In the new Nile green it is simply exquni- 
site. We saw one toilet of this sort which 
was most charining. 

The front was covered with flounces ot 
embroidered crepe de chine. The bodice 
was square back and front, sharply peaked, 
and faced behind. 

There were inere straps in lieu of sleeves 
over the shoulders. But under these straps, 
enclosing the upper part of the arm, was a 
little drapery of white crepe lisse, growing 
broader as it passed under the arin. 

A chemisette of crepe lisse also showed 
above the square of the bodice back and 
front. 

The train was long, surrounded by a 
broad ruche, and ‘gathered up into a few 
full folds over the large tournure. 

The sharp point of the bodice was half 
hidden among this fulness of the back 
drapery. 

Ruches composed of three or four differ- 
ent colors are coming to the front in a way 


in the near future. 
No very long vogue can be predicted for 


description are alwavs short-lived. This 





| reception dress worn on one of her “days at 
home" by a society leader the past week 
was of black satin, with a front of cream 
satin brocaded in large red bouquets. 

A flounce of Chantilly was carried down 
on either side of this front, being laid flat 
against it. 

The riche on the bottom of the plein 
satin train was composed of red and black 
satin. 


Fireside Chat. 
NEEDLEWORK. 


-\ ROSS-ST11CH stil polar 
needlework throughout Europe, At 
the exhibition of the Arts Decor«ati/s iu 

Paria, splendid and quaint specimens are 
now to be seen. 

Most conspicuous are the tablecloths and 


reiains the te 





surah, or, if souwnetbing still more inexpen- 


Oriental lace dves nicely for the trim- | 


The’ 


which makes it evident that they will be- | 
come one of the decided and universal styles 
them, however, as caprices of fashion of this | 


one in particular is in its very best epoch | 
now, x8 it has not yet become common. A | 


dinner serviettes, wrought either on plain 
or damask linen. 

One set is worked as a wedding present 
| toa German princess. 

The stitchery is most elaborate, represent- 
ing, in a trame of about five inches, eraldic 
anitnals, inottoes, &c. 

Other patterns chow preterm swans, and 
cocks, generally reproduced in the lighter 
style, which covsists in having the ground 
closely covered by the square stitch, whilst 
the design is simply outlined, the interior 
being left blank or merely veined, allowing 
the foundation of the material to stand out 
boldly against the filling; a few finishing 
dashes and scrolls are added in the delicate 
back stiteh known as Holbein.” 

Some of the modernized imitations, for 
which prizes were awarded, displayed a 
grounding of French knots instead of the 
inedizeval cross-stitch. 

In other variations the designs egpeene’ 
in chain-stitch, or ia agraceful combination 
ot lace stitches executed over the ground. 
W hether these devices are exactly suited to 
washing materials isa matter of considera- 
tion to the worker. 

They answer adinirably for tablecovers, 
curtains, &c., but whether they will stand 
the pressure of mangle or iron, is doubtful. 
One point specially noticeable, is that these 
antique tablecloths are divided into three 
or four ere by quarter-inch in- 
ser tions executed in a sort of open herring- 
bone stitch, and worked in silk or cotton to 
match the prominent color of the embroid- 
ery. Through this lace seain passesa tiny 
cord of contrasting color, or a metallic 
thread, its ends forming little tufts that min- 
yle with the handsome fringe. 

This fringe is the indispensable edging of 
all table napery of this description ; the 
strands are ravelled out from the material 
| itself and plaited elaborately, sometimes 
brightened up by added strands of the vari- 
ous cottons used in the ornainentation. For 
long tables three breadths are usual, but for 
round and square ones four breadths seem 
Inost Convenient. 

In this case the border is also carried all 
round, and at each junction the pattern 
mounts tothe centre, the open ground 
gradually lightening, and, when well man- 
aged, the eunbroidery —— at the imeet- 
jug pointin the centre into a beautiful 
rosace, = 

No doubt these panelled covers were cus- 
tomary in the olden times, when linen was 
only manufactured in sinall widths, and 
had to be joined by the pretty lace seam 
frequently referred to by old authors. Of 
the numerous smaller exhibits there is very 
little to ron By they consist mainly of chair- 
bucks, night dress sachets, and collars, the 
beauty of which rests solely in the clever 
adaptation of tne conventional designs. As 
to the coloring, blue and red have almost 
the monopoly. 

A celebrated manufacturer of knitting 
eotton exhibited a band of canvas, on which 
is reproduced a multi-colored Berlin pat- 
tern «8a proof that cotton is now able to 
rival wool in all its shades, and alinost in its 
thickness, > : 

In looking at these brilliant colors, the 
peculiar taste of Swedish woinen is recalled 
to mind. 

They still don for their Sunday attire a 
muslin kerchief, ormented with thick and 
continuous borders of cross-stitch in black 
silk. 

This taste is rather singular, considering 
the general sinartness of their dress; yet the 
fashion must be universal, ifone may judge 
by the quantity of these fichus sent last year 
to the South Kensington Museum. 

Next to these sober-iooking speciinens 
were a few bright-colored ones glittering 
with metallic threads, 

Whilst on the subject of Swedish work, 
it would be well to mention a quilt, also at 
the Kensington Museum, com posed of 
squares of guipure, alternating with others 
in ‘inen. 

Both patterns have been caretully selected 
to harmonize together. 

The threads and design of the guipure 
were substantial enough to go well with the 
homespun linen, for every part of the quilt 
was the result of the exhibitor’s own indus- 
trv. 

In the centre of each linen uare ap- 
peared a star of cross-stitch, worked on three 
and four threads instead of the ordinary 
two. 

Red and blue cotton were used inter. 
changeably, and the two colors also bright- 
| ened “a guipure border. 

The Holbein stitch, also frequently em- 
ployed on the Swedish cheinises, aprons, 
| towels, and quilts, displayed, as a rule, two 

colors—one ievondaned te the first spaced 
row, and the other in the second row when 
the blanks are filled in. 

Here green, violet, and black form an ad- 
dition to the classical blue and red of Cen- 
tral Europe. ss 

To return to Paris, the latest novelty in 
cross-stitch are ornamental strips of leather 
—some two inches in width, sold ready- 
pricked with a -unning design, to be narked 
out by the square stitch in floss silk ; but in 
this instance both the coloring and device 
are copied from Berlin wool patterns. 
| Others of: conventional stamp are reserved 

for narrow b.nds of canv.@, outlined by 
inch borders of raised balls worked in white 
wool tricot. 

As a guide for the stit*heson plush or vel- 
vet, the material preferred is a coarse brown 
one, used for packing, the threads of which 
are Very easily pulled out. 

A better quality of this linen makes very 
tasteful and serviceable chairback; froin 
each edge of the ecru ground springs formal 
flow ers in chestnut-colored silk, finished off 
with a silk fringe and sarsanet lining of 

,| Corresponding color. 
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Correspondence. 


M. J..—( Montice!] N. Y. 
Ron's 0, )—See answer 


INQUIRER.—No reduction in rates on ac- 
count of not taking premium. See page 5, 


J., (Edgefield. )}—The “Journal of Com- 


merce, '* Phila., Pa., would no doubt suit you. 


Anxious, (Phila., Pa.)—The company is 
just the same as played at the legitimate theatre. 


. SUBSCRIBER, (Phila., Pa.)—There are 
about 3500 different languages and dialects in the 
world. 


Mrs. 8., (Fenville, Ga.)\—We have no 


doubt the article is as good, If not better, than those 
in general use. 


Epna, (Catwnden, N. J.)—We do not 
know the poem ‘*Charlie McGee.** Perhaps some of 
our readers may. 


E. D., (Peshtigo, Wis.)—It would be al- 
together impossible for many reason~ for us to repub- 
lish the stories mentioned. 


I. L. R., (Bowling Green, Ky.)—We do 
not know of any such firm, and think you had better 
not have anything to do with them. 


A. L.—The Woran’s Exchange of New 
York was a fallure, we believe, and is no longer in 
existence. Miss Kate Field was the Président. 


I. 8S. F., (Princeton, Ind.)—We think the 
puzzle can be solved, but we have not the time to at- 
teinpwit. There are books which explain how this 
is done, as wellas thousands of others just as interest- 
ing. ° 
W. A. 8., (Decatur, Iowa. )—Write to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C., and 
you will probably get the information desired, For 
ourselves we do not think there is any such free 
land, 


R. 8S., (Caledonia. )—Of course this a mat- 
ternoonecan guard against. But, as a rule, it is 
well to distrust promises that pretend to give you a 
fortune for little or nothing. 


O. C., (Pottstown, Pa.)—The style of 
writing is called backhand, and sometimes lawyer's 
soript. Address Bryant & Stratton’s Business Col- 
lege, Phila., Pa. about learning it, 


I. G. T., (Phila, Pa.)—No. It may be 
well meant, but it ls bad taste, if not Impertinence, to 
give a lady change forachurch collection. Such an 
attention has nothing to recommend it, and is 
founded, to say the least of it, on ignorance. 


L. A. F., (Staftord.)—The taking of such 
stories would soon be discovered, and to the discredit 
ofthe person who offered them. They are always 
copyrighted, 2. It depends upon their merit .nd the 
name of the author, and amounts from nothing to 
hundreds of dollarsa story. 


. 

W. E. H., (Sexton, Ind.)—1l. We know 
nothing of the firm. 2 We have never seen the allu- 
sion, Possibly it referred to Charlotte Corday, who 
assassinated Marat. 3. Write to Peterson & Co., 
Publishers, this city, for the book mentioned, 4. We 
think 66 feet above the usual level, 


Cuas. McC., (Voorhies, I1l.)—We think 
you would dowellto try and make a_ profession of 
wmusic, Itcertainly candono harm ander the cir- 
cumstances, As a piano-tuner, teach_r, and guitar 
instructor, you ought to make a good living, having, 
as we think, earnestness and ability, At any rate, 
should you not do well, you can return to farm-work. 
Make the trial. 


C. L., (Shelburne. )—1. “‘Brainard'’s Musi- 
cal Monthly’* is published in Cleveland, O. Itisa 
first-rate publication, and well worth the subscrip- 
tien, 2. Wedonot know the firm. They may be all 
right, but they are certainly not prominently known, 
D. F. Beatty, Washington, N. J., is the best party 
we know of in the trade, From him you will geta 
good and cheap piano, on the most favorable 
terms. 


F. B.—1. It was supposed to be 30.000,000 
miles in length, 2. The interior heat of the earth, 
which at acertain depth is so .reat asto welt any 
known substance, comes in contact with subterranean 
springs of water which subsequently make their way 
to the surface. 3. The early church in order to settle 
certain differences as to Easter, ordered that it should 
be observed on the first Sunday after the full moon, 
which occurred after the Spring Equinox, the 21st of 
March. This is the cause of its celebration on differ- 
ent days. 


K. W., (Aurora, N. Y.)—1. Stories are 
best written on foolscap paper, but only on one side 
of the street. This is fur convenience of handling by 
the compositor, 2. Authors are paid according to 
their reputation and the merit of their work. Some 
may get nothing, while of those paid, one may receive 
fifty times as muchas another. 3 They have a corps 
of writers who supply them with all, and more than 
they want. 4, They are simply addressed to the edi- 
tor. 5. Your writing is very good, and we do not see 
where it needs improvement. 


INQUIRER, (Montana.)—1. Parry,of Eng- 
land, in 1827 reached within seven and a half degrees 
ofthe North Pole. 2. Aspirit thermometer should 
register any ordinary degree of cold with accuracy if 
large enough. Spirit of wine has not yet been frozen, 
though at 166° below zero it becomes slightly thick- 
enéd. The lowest rec. rded artitictal temperature yet 
attained is 220° below zero. 3. Your handwriting is 
excellent fur business purposes. We only guess at 
character from chirograpy, not pretending to hnow. 
We should say you were neat in your dress and gen- 
eral ways, with a tendency to flourish or dash, You 
are likewise liberaland systematic. You are, bow- 
ever, anxious to get through a matter too quick at 
times. This is the only weak spot your writing 
shows, 


KitTicE & CaRRIE,(Wilson,Tex.)—l. We 
cannot tell.you what love is. Ithas puzzled man 
since the world began, and isas much a secret as 
ever. We think, however, when you are in love you 
will know, and so will other people. Ask your 








| mother, or some of your friends who have lovers, for 


information on the subject. 
hundred times over, and then not begin to tell how 
you ought toact. The main thing is never to forget 
you are ladies. 2. In our judgment itis quite right, 
in fact, almost; imperative, upon those who are en- 
gaged to kiss each other. Do not correspond with 
every man who asks you. This is a matter you should 
be very particular about. Those whom you know 
long and intimately, may come in for such honors, 
but few or no others. Your writing is good, but can 
be much improved, 


We might fill the Posta 








